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TRANSMITTED BY MAX F. BAER 


COMMISSION ON HIGHER EDUCATION: GUIDANCE ANGLES 
Counseling gets boost: By the time you read this, Presi- 
dent's Commission on Higher Education will have issued first two 
volumes of its challenging report, Higher Education for American 
Democracy. Commission presents forceful case for reshaping 
college courses to meet needs of American democracy for new world 
role in atomic age. Report stresses importance of expanding and 
equalizing opportunities for higher education. Commission be- 
lieves that number of young people in American colleges should be 
doubled by 1960, enrollments in graduate and professional schools 
should be raised about 170 per cent. You'll be happy to note 
recommendation that "an expanded counseling program is essential 
to full realization of the enlarging aims of higher education." 
Professional groups get slapped: Commission shook finger at 
"tendency in some professions to restrict numbers arbitrarily in 
order to maintain the prestige of the profession and the market 
value of its services." It spanked those who put good of indi- 
vidual or professional group above general welfare by planning 
"economy of scarcity." Instead of being afraid that we'll over- 
crowd professions, said Commission, we should create new profes— 
Sions and figure out ways of expanding job opportunities in some 


It pointed to tremendous needs for professional and 
communications, 


new ones. 
technical services in medicine and public health, 


regional and community planning, social service, public adminis-— 
tration, clinical psychology and psychiatry, counseling of all 


sorts. 
Manpower studies: One of most important recommendations of 


Commission calls for continuing surveys of professional needs in 
order to bring manpower supply and demand into better balance. 
said report: "Higher education cannot rely on chance or on auto- 
matic processes to determine the number of persons it is to train 
in the various professions." 
B.L.S. CHARTS TRENDS 

Looking ahead to 1960: Bureau of Labor Statistics has given 
President's Commission on Higher Education picture of possible 
employment situation in 1960. Total working population of country 
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is expected to increase from present figure of about 61 million t, 


66 million. BLS expects rise in total labor force of 8 per cent, 
with same increase for workers over 65, increase of 135 per cent 
for working women, slump of ll per cent in number of teen-age 
workers. 

Regional shifts: Number of workers on Pacific coast is 
growing two to three times national rate. Labor force in Great 
Plains (from North Dakota to Oklahoma) is beginning to shrink. 
Rate of growth in South is 25 per cent above national average; 
in industrial region east of Mississippi and north of Ohio growth 
is 25 per cent below national average. 

Growth in occupational groups: If there's full employment, 
number of professional and semi-professional workers will jump 
from 3,300,000 in 1940, to between 4,400,000 and 4,800,000 in 
1950, to about 5,100,000 in 1969. Administrative workers are ex- 
pected to go up from 3,700,000 in 1940 to between 5,300,000 and 
5,800,000 in 1960. Clerical and sales workers may be shooting up 
from 7,500,000 in 1940 to between 10,500,000 and 11,000,000 in 
1960. All major occupational fields are expected to expand, 
except agriculture and possibly domestic service. 

Teachers: BLS says we must recruit and train nearly a 
million new teachers from 1950 to 1960. Greatest demand will be 
in elementary and high school teaching. 

Physicians: While population jumped 43 per cent from 1910 
to 1940, number of physicians increased only 13 per cent. Ac- 
cording to Federal Security Agency, merely on basis of present 
demand, deficit of doctors in 1960 will be at least 26,000. If 
actual need is included (as distinguished from effective demand), 
shortage is increased by additional 30,000. 

Dentists: It would take 400,000 dentists one year to take 
care of accumulated dental neglect of American people. To meet 
estimated need, more than 48,000 dentists will have to be gradu- 
ated by schools between 1950 and 1960. Only half that many will 
have been graduated between 1940 and 1950. 

Nurses: There was national shortage of 41,700 nurses in 
1947, according to Women's Bureau. Estimated demand for regis- 
tered nurses is expected to skyrocket to 554,200 by 1960. Only 
317,800 were on job in 1947. ; 

Pharmacists: There was accumulated shortage of at least 
7,500 pharmacists during 1935-1945. Since then, however, phar- 
macy enrollments have jumped from 4,100 to 18,000, which may take 
care of shortage in few years. All graduating students are ex- 
pected to find work up to 1951. 

Engineers: Supply of graduates may top number of jobs in- 


mediately available by June, 1950, or maybe 1949. Although de- 
mand for engineers will continue to increase, tremendous school 
enrollments of immediate postwar years may result in surplus of 
trained men. 
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outh’s Attitudes Toward Occupations 


R. W. EDMISTON and C. H. STARR 


-ofessor of Educ ution, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio; and Superintendent of Schools, Arcanum, 
Ohio, respectively 


BOY OF FIFTREN reports that his father 
wants him to go to college so that he 
| not have to do the kind of work his 
ther does.-At the same time his mother 
ints out that his father has a successful 
lumbing business which offers the son good 
ros cts aS am occupation. This lad has 
te the college preparatory curriculum of 
¢ high school but appears from his junior 
school records and from measures of 
telligence, mechanical aptitude, and clerical 
pti. to be better fitted to the industrial 
rts curriculum. Cooperation between the 
metand school could have reduced con- 
sion and errors in preparation. 
While other educational objectives need 
ress, it is mot surprising that men who 
alize youths’ occupational confusions de- 
1and more emphasis on the vocational ob- 
kctive. Thus Babson! suggests: ‘‘After 
aching the three R's and a few other ele- 
mentary subjects, the great object of educa- 
jon should be the discovery of that for which 
he students are best fitted.’ -M.C. Leonard? 
h the introduction of William Rosengarten's 
book, Choosing Your Life Work, makes this 
tatement: ““The futility of expecting our 
young people to find their places without any 
assistance beyond the rudiments of education 
is shown by the fact that nearly 50 per cent 
of the labor turnover in the industrial and 
fommercial establishments of the United 
States occurs during the first six months of 
tmployment."" He* adds: ‘‘Beginning not 
later than the seventh grade the life career 
thould exert a powerful influence in all 
school work."’ 


‘Roger M. Babson, Finding Job, 10. 

* William Rosengarten, Chessing our Life Work (New 
Tork: McGraw-Hill Book Co.), p. xix. 

* Ibid., p. xx. 


Another need is some remedy for the choice 
of occupation where fields are selected that 
appear to be beyond the possibilities of em- 
ployment. All the ex-Service men with 
scientific ability cannot find employment in 
engineering, even with the proper education 
Nor can all those interested in teaching be 
employed as physical education instructors 
There is great needfor vocational guidance. 

A survey of high school pupils’ occupa- 
tional choices indicated more aspirants for 
white collar jobs than the potential 33 per 
cent‘ and more girls desirous of stage careers 
and boys of careers of exploration and ad- 
venture than seemed possible of attainment. 
This failure to consider possible employment 
indicated a third difficulty, the failure of 
young people to realize the importance of 
factors affecting success in the vocation they 
select. The ordinary vocational guidance 
program apparently has not solved this 
problem. The vocational guidance literature 
did not offer a collection of such factors nor a 
study of young people's consideration of 
these factors in occupational choices. There- 
fore, some light upon youth's ability to 
evaluate occupations was needed. 


Tue Srupy Proposep 
Twenty-seven of the factors affecting the 
choice of occupation were derived from five 
books® and organized and reworded by a 


4 Howard M. Bell, Matching Youths and Jobs (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1940), p. | 

§ John M. Brewer and Edward Landy, Occupations Tadey 
(Columbus: Ginn and Co., 1943). 

George E. Myers, and Techniques of Vocational 
Guidance (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1941). 

Rutherford Platt, The Book of Opportunities (New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1938). 

William Rosengarten, Choosing Your Life Work (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1936). 

E. G. Williamson, Students and Occupations (New York 
Henry Holt and Co., 1937). 
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class of graduate students in guidance. 
The twenty-seven were placed under nine 
main headings for later consideration. The 
members of the class cooperated to prepare 
the following questionnaire to be used to 
provide answers to the question: What are 
the main confusions of pupils from the 
seventh to the twelfth grades concerning 
important factors in occupational choices? 


STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 


What are you going to do when you grow up? The 
choice of a vocation is one of the most important de- 
cisions you will ever be called upon to make. The work 
you choose should be governed by your likes and abil- 
ities. Below are listed 27 factors that might have some 
bearing on your choice of an occupation. In order that 
you might become better acquainted with these factors, 
we are listing them with a short explanation of the three 
degrees under which these factors might exist. 

Under each of the 27 factors described, place a check on 
the line before the description you would consider satis- 
factory if you were employed in a job. If only one of 
these three is satisfactory, check that one. If two of the 
three are satisfactory, check those two. If ail three are 
satisfactory, then check all three. Consider the three 
descriptions under each factor carefully. 


1. Name or Postrion 
—— accepted highly by society 
—— frowned upon by some people 
—— considered an average job 
. Type or Worx 
—— must wear overalls or rough clothes and get 
dirty 
—— can wear good clothes while at work—a white- 
collar job 
—— must wear uniform while on duty 
3. Demanps ResponsisiLity 
—— decisions affect many people 
—— responsible only for own work 
—— decisions affect a few people 
4. Savary 
—— $1,000 to $2,400 yearly at end of 10 years 
—— $2,600 to $4,800 yearly at end of 10 years 
—— $5,000 or over yearly at end of 10 years 
5. Provision ror RetinEMENT 
—— no provision made 
—— depends upon firm or employer 
—— definite plans for retirement 


6. Caance ror ADVANCEMENT 
a few better positions for the better persons 
——— same job year after year—a dead-end job 
—— better positions farther up 
7. Lenots or Worx Weer 
—— 6 days of 10 hours each 
— 6 days of 8 hours each 
—— 5 days of 6 hours cach 


8. VacaTION 
—— holidays only 
— 2 to 3 weeks 
—— 6 to 12 weeks 


9. 


10. 


~ 
~ 


1 


Nm 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


18. 


19. 


Kinp or Worx 

—— requires much organization and planning 
——— requires both mental and physical effort 
—— requires physical effort only 


Invotves Meetinc 

—— success in work depends on ability to », 
people 

—— must be able to meet people occasionally 

—— no occasion to meet people during work 


. Requires Community Activity 


—— must take active part in local church and 
activities 

—— must enter into a few community activities 

—— no demand to enter community life 


. Service TO MANKIND 


—— contributes much to public welfare 

—— contributes little to public welfare 

——— contributes nothing to public welfare—jo} 
non-essential 


Errect on HeALTH 
—— working conditions ideal 


volved 
—— work is hazardous and not conducive to 2 
healch 


Cuance To ConTINUE IN THE SAME PosiT10n 
——— competition is keen, but job is fairly secure 


—— satisfactory work guarantees continued « 


ployment 
—— loss of job may be the result of many things 


Pourticat 

—— job is dependent on party affiliations 

—— politics er not enter into either securing 
losing job 

—— change in party might mean loss of position 

A.tows INDEPENDENCE 

—— individual makes own decisions in every case 

—— occasionally makes own plans 

—— follows directions at all times 


. Inctupes TRAVEL 


—— free to move about at own will 
—— occasional business trips necessary 
—— reports at same place every day 


Variety Work 

—— duties vary greatly 

—— type of but some variety includ 
—— work is same routine day after day 


AMOUNT OF TRAINING AND PREPARATION 
—— college degree or its equivalent 
—— high school or trade school training 
—— no special education or training 


. Spectat Requirep 
—— position requires unusual ability along ac 


tain line 
—— no special ability required 
average intelligence and ability required 


. Location or Work 


—— can spend all lesiure time at home 
—— called away on special duties 
—— home only two week ends per month 


. ExPLoraTION 


—— requires travel with exploration of new places 

—— no exploration 

—— may be located in different places from time 
time 


average working conditions—a few risks 
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23. Pustic AccLaIm 

— little chance for publicity 

—— much publicity and national fame 
—— recognition within field of work 


24, ADVENTURE 
—— little travel or danger involved 
—— travel and some danger 
—— travel, exploration, and definite danger 


25, MenTat ABILITY 
—— mainly difficult mental work 
— little mental ability required 
—— average mental ability required 


26. MecHanicat ABILITY 
—— demands great mechanical skill 
—— requires average mechanical ability 
—— very little mechanical ability required 


27. Gunerat ABILITY 

—— requires both mental and mechanical skill 

—— requires very little of cither mental or me- 

chanical skill 

—— average mechanical and mental skill required 

The questionnaire was completed by 1,018 
high school students in grades 7 through 12, 
inclusive. The students were enrolled in 
county, exempted village, and city schools 
in Ohio. The questionnaire was given as 
self-administering and the time used to mark 
it, while not limited, averaged 20 minutes. 
The short time required suggests that the 
students had many decisions ready or were 
not too impressed by the importance of mak- 
ing correct decisions. The numbers com- 
pleting the questionnaire by sex and grade 
were as follows: 


| 


NumsBer oF Boys anp Girts AND NuMBER IN 
Grape MARKED THE 


QUESTIONNAIRE 

Grade Boys Girls Total 
7 88 100 188 

8 110 104 214 

9 75 81 156 
10 59 95 154 
ll 67 112 179 
12 44 83 127 
Total 443 575 1018 


Tae Data Ostarnep® 


In order to facilitate interpretation, the 
results will be presented in three parts. 


* The data and computations reported are from Mr. 
Starr's thesis, The Implications to Guidance from the Factors 
Which Affect the Vocational Choices of High School Students, 
which is on file in the library of Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio. 
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Part I contains the pupils’ ratings of the 
various items under each factor. Parr II 
shows through index numbers the relative 
importance of the ratings given each factor. 
Part III includes a comparison of the ratings 
given the general factors which were de- 
termined by grouping the 27 specific factors 
into nine general groups. 

The data obtained from the students’ 
marks on this questionnaite were used to 
discover: 


1. Specific factors considered important by 
students in their vocational choice. 

2. Specific factors not considered important 
by students in their vocational choice. 

3. Variations in the ratings of the ques- 
uonnaire terms by the pupils in the 
various grades. 

4. Variations in the ratings of the term 
by boys and girls. 


The answers to the above questions should 
furnish light on the instruction that should 
be given in the secondary schools concerning 
these factors of vocational choice. 

In Part I, the per cent of cach of the 
three statements marked under each item 
was computed for (1) boys, (2) girls, and (3) 
students in each grade. In spite of the di- 
rection to mark one, two, or three of the 
statements under each item, only one state- 
ment was marked on the questionnaires. 
The data will show (a) the importance of 
the three qualifying statements under each 
item for the entire group and (b) variations 
of emphasis by grade. 

Eighteen of the twenty-seven factors had 
the ‘‘average’’ qualifying statement rated 
definitely above the other two qualifying 
statements. Thus it may be inferred that 
the pupils consider the following factors of 
average importance: Name of Position or its 
reception of social approval, Type of Work 
from the standpoint of clothing worn, Salary, 
Length of Work Week, Vacation, Kind of 
Work as to physical and mental effort re- 
quired, Involves Meeting People, Requires 
Community Activity, Allows Independence, 
Includes Travel, Provides Variety in Work, 
Amount of Training or Preparation, Special 
Ability Required, Allows Exploration, Brings 
Public Acclaim, Requires Mental Ability, Re- 
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quires Mechanical Ability, and Requires 
General Ability. 

The following seven factors were marked as 
being of outstanding importance: Provision 
for Retirement, Chance for Advancement, 
Service to Mankind, Effect on Health, 
Chance to Continue in the Same Position, 
Freedom from Political Limitations, and 
possibility of spending time at home due to 
Location of Work. 

Only two factors seemed of little impor- 
tance: Demands Responsibility and brings 
Adventure. 


D1rFERENCES BY GRADES 


There were some differences among the 
ratings given by pupils in the various grade 
groups. The seventh and the twelfth grades 
showed the greatest deviations from the 
average of all grades in their markings of 
those items on each factor which indicated 
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approval, Requires Community Activities 
and Freedom from Political Limitations 
while decreasing the importance of Salary 


Kind of Work as to physical and mental ¢. 
fort required, Includes Travel, Amount o 
Training and Preparation, Special Abilir 


Required, Public Acclaim, Adventure, Menta 
Ability, Mechanical Ability, and Gener, 
Ability. The seventh-grade 
fewer than average high ratings to Type : 


Work, Effect on Health, Political Limita- 
tions, Allows Independence, and Location of 
Work and more high ratings on practical); 
all the factors to which seniors gave lower 


ratings. 


In Part II the relative importance of each 
factor is indicated by an index number 
Since each factor was qualified by thre 


Taste II 


InpeEx Numbers INpICATING THe Revative ImporTANce ATTACHED TO Eacu Factor’ sy Boys 


GIRLS, AND THE ENTIRE Group 


Number, Factor 


1. Name of Position 
2. Type of Work 
3. Demands Responsibility 
4. Salary 

5. Provision for Retirement 
6. Chance for Advancement 
7. Length of Work Week 
8. Vacation 

9. Kind of Work 

10. Involves Meeting People 
11. Requires Community Activity 

12. Service to Mankind 

13. Effect on Health 

14. Chance to Continue in Same Position 
15. Political Limitations 
16. Allows Independence 

17. Includes Travel 
18. Variety in Work 
19. Amount of Training and Preparation 
Special Ability Required 
21. Location of Work 
Exploration 
23. Public Acclaim 
Adventure 

25. Mental Abilirc 

26. Mechanical Ability 

27. General Ability 


Boys Girls Together 
2.11 2.10 2.10 
1.67 2.21 1.95 
1.68 1.67 1.67 
2.02 1.82 1.92 
2.28 2.35 2.31 
2.54 2.67 2.59 
1.75 1.96 1.84 
1.75 1.76 1.74 
1.96 2.00 1.98 
2.07 2.31 2.19 
2.07 2.10 2.08 
2.68 2.70 2.68 
2.34 2.59 2.47 
2.59 2.59 2.59 
2.59 2.67 2.63 
1.98 1.82 1.89 
2.11 1.82 1.96 
2.02 1.96 1.99 
2.04 2.14 2.10 
2.11 2.10 2.10 
2.43 2.24 2.31 
1.96 1.83 1.88 
1.86 1.89 1.88 
1.80 1.54 1.67 
2.03 2.07 2.04 
2.11 1.76 1.88 
2.27 2.10 2.17 


high importance. Thus, the twelfth grad, 
rated higher than did the seventh the in. 
portance of Name of Position or its socia| 


group gave 
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fratements it was possible to compute an 
index number with which to denote the im- 
ortance of the various factors as designated 
ty the pupils’ ratings. The indexes permit 
bs to show (a) the relative importance of 
E.ctors to each sex, (b) differences in ratings 
nade by the two sexes, and (c) the impor- 
tance of each factor to the group as a whole. 

These index numbers were derived by the 
following method. The qualifying state- 
ment which indicated the greatest impor- 
tance under each factor was given a value of 
3. The statement indicating the factor as of 
average importance was given a value of 2. 
The statement indicating the factor as of 
Jeast importance or of no value was given 
2 value of 1. 

As an example: Item 1 under Factor 1, 
Name of Position, was marked by 69 boys. 
Jtem 2 was marked by 344 boys. Item 3 
was marked by 31 boys. : 


(69 X 3) + (344 X 2) + (31 X 1) + 433 = 
2.11 


Thus, the index number for the boys’ 
ratings of Factor 1 in Taste II becomes 2.11. 
The index numbers range from 1.54 to 2.70; 
the average of indices is 2.10. 


CoMPARISON OF THE SEXES 


Taste II reveals the following interesting 
details: Factor 12, Service to Mankind, had 
the highest index number for the boys, girls, 
and the entire group. 

The boys rated Factor 14, Chance to Con- 
tinue in the Same Position, and Factor 15, 
Freedom from Political Limitations, next in 
importance. Their fourth highest index 
number appears on Factor 6, Chance for Ad- 
vancement. 

According to the boys, Factor 2, Type of 
Work, carried the least importance in the 
choice of vocation and Factor 3, Demands 
Responsibility, was rated about the same 
with an index of 1.68. 

The factor considered by the girls as being 
of greatest importance was Factor 12, Ser- 
ivice to Mankind. It was given an index of 


2.70. Chance for Advancement and Freedom 
from Political Limitations were rated next 
and were considered of equal importance as 
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were Effect on Health and Chance to Con- 
tinue in the Same Position, with index num- 
bers of 2.59. 

The girls considered Adventure the least 
important factor and gave it an index number 
of 1.54. They also showed little desire to 
accept responsibility and rated Demands 
Responsibility, Factor 3, next to last. Other 
factors having low index numbers are those 
which deal with vacation, 
ity, exploration, and salary 

True differences? between the indices of 
boys and girls indicated that girls were more 


mechanical abil- 


eager to enter vocations which are considered 


white-collar jobs (2); were more willing to 
enter positions that require meeting people 
(10); were more conscious of the desirability 
of healthful working conditions (13); were 
willing to accept lower salaries (4); and 
were more anxious for a shorter working 
week (7). 

Boys demanded more independence (16); 
were more willing to travel (17); desired 
more adventure (24); and were more willing 
to spend leisure time at home (21 Boys 


also rated job requirements of mechanical 
(26) and general ability (27) more desirable 
than did the girls. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATORS 


When the responses of the entire group of 
1,018 students were thrown together, Ser- 
vice to Mankind (12) had the highest index 
number, while Demands Responsibility (3 
and Adventure (24) had the lowest. The 
desire to shun responsibility should give 
educators some concern. 

It is evident that the students were con- 
cerned about the political limitations of a 
position, and considered freedom from this 
limitation a desirable feature. Opportunity 
to continue in the same position and op- 
portunity for advancement were considered 
next in importance and were given equa! 
ratings. Effect on health and provision for 
retirement were among the factors rated de- 
sirable. 

Part IJI. The 27 specific factors were 
grouped to provide nine general factors as 


? Henry E. Garrett, Statistics in Prychology and Education 


(New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1937), pf 
210-223. 
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Taste III 


InpEx Numbers THE Revative Importance Atracnep To GeNerRAL Facry 
BY Bors, Girts, AND THE ENTIRE Group 


General Factor 


Specific Factor 


Boys Girls Togethy 


I. Prestice 


Type of Work 


II. Economic Salary 


Ill. Errort 
Vacation 
Kind of Work 


PON 


IV. Soctar 10. Involves Meeting People 2.27 2.37 2.32 
11. Requires Community Activity 
12. Service to Mankind 


V. Security 13. Effect on Health 2.51 2.62 2.5 
14. Chance to Continue in Same Position 
15. Political Limitations 

VI. AgsTHetic 16. Allows Independence 2.00 1.87 1.93 


17. Includes Travel 


18. Variety in Work 

VII. Requtrements 19. Amount of Training and Preparation 2.19 2.16 
20. Special Ability Required 
21. Location of Work 


VIII. Giamor 22. Exploration 
23. Public Acclaim 
24. Adventure 

IX. 25. Mental Ability 


26. Mechanical Ability 


27. General Ability 


Name of Position 
Demands Responsibility 
Provision for Retirement 


Chance for Advancement 
Length of Work Week 1.82 1.89 1.85 


1.82 1.99 14 


2.28 2.28 2.28 


NR 
_ 


1.87 1.75 


2.13 1.97 2.03 


shown in Taste III. The index numbers for 
boys, girls, and entire group appearinthetable. 

The general factors were given index num- 
bers by the method used in computing indices 
for the specific factors listed in Tasxe II. 
Statistical differences between boys’ and 
girls’ ratings were determined. Results are 
shown in Table III. 

Security was rated highest by both boys 
and girls, though the boys did not rate it so 
high as did the girls. 

The general factor, Economic, was given 
equal importance by boys and girls. The 
girls rated it 0.34 below Security. Another 
interesting fact is that the girls gave the 
Social factor a higher rating than the Eco- 
nomic, while the boys gave the two prac- 
tically the same rating. 


Since an index value of 2.00 indica 


average importance, any factor having 
rating more than 2.00 may be considered : 
of more than average importance. Tb 
boys rated five general factors higher tha 
2.00 and in the following order: Securit 


Economic, Social, Requirements of Job, a1 
Ability. 

An index value of less than 2.00 indicat 
less than average importance. The bh 
gave Prestige and Effort the lowest inde] 
1.82. Glamor came next with 1.87; | 
difference is but 0.05, which is not a tr 
difference. Thus it may be concluded thi 
the boys considered Prestige, Effort, 4 
Glamor of minor importance. 

The girls gave Security a value of 2.6 
which indicates that they were much co 
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cerned about this factor in the choice of a 
vocation. Social came next with 2.37, and 
Economic was third with 2.28. Require- 
ments of a Job was given a rating of 2.16. 
These four factors in order of importance— 
Security, Social, Economic, and Require- 
ments of a Job—all have index values greater 
than 2.00 and thus are of more than average 
importance. 

Prestige and Ability were given average 
ratings by the girls, while Glamor had the 
lowest index, 1.75, of any general factor 
marked by either group. Effort and Aes- 
thetic were almost equal with 1.89 and 1.87. 

When the 1,018 cases were thrown to- 
gether, Security still had the highest index 
value, 2.56. Social came next with 2.32, 
Economic was third with 2.28, and Require- 
ments of Job was fourth with 2.17. These 
general factors had values greater than 2.00, 
and may be considered as having more than 
average importance to the students in the 
selection of a vocation. 

Aesthetic, Prestige, Effort, and Glamor had 
index numbers less than 2.00, and were 
therefore of less than average importance to 
the pupils. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


While some differences in estimated im- 
portance of factors affecting occupation were 
evidenced between the 7th and 12th grade 
ratings, no great difference in the realization 
of importance was indicated. The trend 
shown by higher ratings of Social Service, 
Freedom from Political Limitations, and 
Effect on Health, and by lower ratings of the 
Adventure and Glamor is worthy of approval. 
However, the increase in the ratings of the 
more desirable factors and decrease in the 
ratings of the less desirable is hardly great 
enough to indicate lack of need for instruc- 
tion concerning the factors’ relation to oc- 
cupations. It is difficult to find an explana- 
tion for the fact that 12th graders showed 
less willingness to acknowledge the impor- 
tance of training and preparation and to rec- 
ognize the relation between abilities and oc- 
cupation. 

The seven factors rated most important by 
the group are Provision for Retirement, 
Chance for Advancement, Service to Man- 
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kind, Effect on Health, Chance to Continue 
in the Same Position, Freedom from Politica] 
Limitations, and possibility of spending 
time at home due to Location of Work. 
These choices can be approved. However, 
the continuous low rating of Demands Re- 
sponsibility indicates definite need of in- 
struction. 

The use of index numbers provided figures 
which emphasize the above 
concerning the ratings of specific factors 
These permitted computation of 
true differences between the ratings made by 
boys and girls. Both sexes rated Service to 
Mankind most important. Both sexes rated 
Chance to Continue in the Same Position, 
Freedom from Political and 
Chance for Advancement among the factors 
of above average importance. Both 
and girls’ failure to accept responsibility 
was emphasized by this factor’s low index 
number. From other low index numbers 
it is apparent that girls considered Adventure 
of little importance and less important than 
did boys, and boys considered Type of Work 
of little importance and less important than 
did girls. True differences between boys’ 
and girls’ indices showed that girls wer 
more desirous of Social Service positions anc 
more conscious of more desirable working 
conditions. On the other hand, boys sought 
more independence and were more concerned 
with higher salaries than with working 
conditions. inconsistent in a 
desire for adventure and be ac- 
companied by an opportunity to spend non- 
working hours at home. The greatest in- 
consistency in total results was the high 
rating of Service to Mankind accompanied 
by the low rating of Demands Reponsibility 

Among nine general factors, Security was 
given the highest rating by boys and girls 
The general factors, Economic, Social, and 
Requirements of a Position, were designated 
as having more than average importance to 
both boys and girls. Of these 
differences between boys’ and girls’ 
approached true differences in two Cases 
The girls rated both Security and Social 
factors higher than did the boys. The boys 
rated the general factor, Ability, above 
average and definitely higher than did the 
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girls who rated it slightly below average. 
Both sexes rated Glamor accompanying the 
occupation and Effort required by the oc- 
cupation as below average in importance. 
From the 7th to the 12th grade pupils 
showed little development in ability to recog- 
nize important factors of occupational choice. 
Education needs to insure such development. 
The inconsistencies in the consideration of 
factors which would necessarily accompany 


7 Dr. Edmiston has had varied experience as teacher and administrator in\_ 
schools and colleges. He has been director of guidance and has taught ] 

| science and education. He took his undergraduate work at Miami Univer- 
q sity (Ohio) and his master's and doctorate at Obio State. Co-author Starr || 
has served the Arcanum schools as teacher of mathematics and industrial | 
arts, principal, and superintendent of schools. He holds an A.B. degree 


each other in occupations suggest definit 
materials which should be included in th, 
curriculum. The specific weaknesses in the 
ratings of factors such as Demands Respon- 
sibility indicate further instructional need 

The failure to relate Ability and Preparatio, 
to occupation is another weakness. Th: 
introduction of curriculum experiences ¢ 
effect changes in point of view is clearly in. 


dicated. 


at Wilmington College (Ohio) and an M.A. from Miami University. f pla 
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Part-time Job Values for the Maladjusted Boy 


RUSSELL J. FORNWALT 


Vocational Counselor, Big Brother Movement, New York City 


ANNY Ramez, a Puerto Rican boy, 

found America: school life difficult 
on account of his language handicap. Class- 
mates made fun of him because of his in- 
ability to read or speak English correctly. 
It was hard for him to keep up with his age 
group. A normal boy, physically and men- 
tally, Manny was approximately two years 
retarded in school. 

The boy's attitude toward school was 
more or less ‘“what’s the use?”’ He was 15 
and could quit school in another year. He 
played truant, first a day at a time, later 
several days each week. School authorities 
checked on his irregular attendance. The 
boy was referred to the Big Brothers for 
guidance and supervision. 

Manny was not a juvenile delinquent. 
However, there were indications that he 
might get into trouble with too much “‘stolen 
leisure."" Our job was to keep this malad- 
justed lad from going down hill any further. 

In the summer of 1946 we helped Manny 
get an office boy job with the New York 
purchasing agency of a South American 
country. The job was ‘“‘made to order”’ 
for Manny, and it did him a world of good. 

For example, Manny's ability to read and 
speak Spanish was a vocational asset. In- 
stead of being laughed at, he was made to feel 
at home with people who spoke the same 
language. Since most of the agency's busi- 
mess was conducted in both languages, 
Manny picked up a great deal of English. 
He increased his vocabulary and improved 
his pronunciation. 

The job’ convinced Manny of the impor- 
tance of further education. He observed 
that most jobs in the business world require 
special training. He returned to school in 
the fall of 1946 with a strong determination 
to complete his high school course. 

He even accepted our suggestion that he 
“brush-up"’ in reading and arithmetic on 
his own time. A volunteer “‘Big Brother’’ 


has begun tutoring Manny in those subjects. 


The boy has attended school regularly during 
the past year. His morale is higher as a re- 
sult of the work experience. 

Part-time or summer jobs are by no means a 
panacea for the maladjusted boy. However, 
we are finding that work can effect desirable 
changes in a boy that neither the home nor 
the school can bring about. 

At the age of 14, Carl Ellis had not yet 
learned to comb his hair. Seldom did he 
apply soap and water to his hands and face. 
A member of a large family, it was essential 
for him to work. He needed clothes badly; 
his mother was sickly. Although nor get- 
ting along well in school, he had to stay 
for another two years. 

After telling Carl to get ‘“‘slicked up" a 
bit we sent him to a pet shop for part-time 
employment. He was hired, but we had 
misgivings about his ability to hold the job 
because of his appearance. Yet Carl was 
not at fault. Untidiness was accepted in his 
home. Habitual cleanliness was not a part 
of his background or training. 

After working a few days Carl's personal 
appearance took a turn for the better. Part 
of his job was to clean bird cages and animal 
pens. The need for cleanliness was clearly 
demonstrated. People would not buy pets 
unless they were clean. Carl also realized 
that the shop's employees had to dress 
He began to comb and train his hair and to 
bathe more often. He gave more attention 
to his clothes. 

Every boy referred to us is a case of malad- 
justment of some sort. The boy is not get- 
ting along either in school or at home. A 
vital part of the therapy in working toward 
the boy’s total adjustment is the use of part- 
time employment. 


neatly 


Keepinc the Bors Busy 
While the principal aim of the boy is 
usually to earn as much money as he can, our 
objective is three-fold. In the first place it 
is very important to keep the potentially 
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delinquent or maladjusted boy occupied 
after school hours and during the summer 
months. 

A boy at work has less time for the street 
corner. There are not enough recreational 
centers and boys’ clubs to accommodate every 
boy every day after school. The hours be- 
tween three and six o'clock daily are crucial 
ones for boys with time on their hands. 

Many youth centers close during the sum- 
mer months. They send boys to camps for 
periods of only two, three, or four weeks. 
Boys, consequently, have much free time as 
schools are closed for ten or eleven weeks. 
Most boys are not prepared to use this free 
time wisely; they should be encouraged to 
spend it in some vocational experience. 

Second, we aim to relate a boy’s part-time 
job to his vocational ambition. In many 
cases we observe that boys form occupational 
goals as a result of after-school work. 

Johnny Black developed a keen interest in 
books as a result of working part time for a 
large mail order book company. In fact, 
Johnny is thinking about the possibility of 
going to college to take a course in libra,ian- 
ship. 

If he does not go to college, he has the op- 
portunity of growing into a fine position with 
his present firm. The concern specializes in 
scientific and technical books in foreign 
languages and deals with universities and 
libraries in all parts of the world. Johnny 
is learning a great deal about the book busi- 
ness. 

He is fortunate in having.a very under- 
standing employer. Often the values of a 
job for a boy are bound up with the attitude 
and interest of the employer. Employers are 
generally most cooperative. Many tell us 
that they derive great satisfaction from 
helping a maladjusted boy. 

Successful business men can exert a whole- 
some influence in the development of the 
boy's character and personality. That de- 
velopment is the third and most important 
objective of our part-time program. So- 
cially minded employers help us to make it a 
reality. Work experience often offers unique 
opportunities for personality expression. 

Several boys improved their manners and 
their posture after working as theatre ushers. 
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Setting type for bulletin board name plates 
helped one lad to become more patient and 
accurate. Desirable work habits frequently 
result from doing worth-while work under 
proper supervision. 

Part-time employment enables many boys 
to supplement vocational high school train- 
ing with practical work experience. Bil] 
Hanley, a third-year pupil in trade school, 
spends his afternoons working for a plumber 
The job not only helps Bill vocationally, 
but it also proves constructive outlet for his 
impulsive behavior. That behavior caused 
Bill to be taken into court several times be- 
fore he became 14. 

Henry Williams, age 15, lost his right hand 
in an ‘atomic bomb”’ experiment which he 
conducted in his own home. Henry's ‘‘for- 
mula’’ proved to be incorrect. Asa result he 
will be physically handicapped for life. He 
is now learning to use an artificial hand. 

We secured an after-school job for Henry as 
office boy with a very sympathetic employer. 
The job was a boon to the boy’s morale. He 
learned to operate a monitor switchboard. 
He runs a hand mimeograph machine very 
efficiently. He can do filing, sort cards, 
and take care of postage machines and mail- 
ing. Greater than the development of these 
simple job skills was the feeling of usefulness 
he gained. His willingness more than com- 
pensates for his handicap. Henry has de- 
cided to take the commercial course in high 
school. 


LEARNING THE EMPLOYMENT RovuTINE 


The experience of filing an application for 
employment and being interviewed by a 
personnel manager is beneficial for every boy. 
Even though he may not get the first job for 
which he applies, he learns a great deal by 
going through the employment routine. He 
becomes familiar with application forms. 
He learns the meaning and importance of 
Social Security and withholding tax—infor- 
mation which seemed to concern only adults 
when he read about it in Civics class, but 
which become a vital part of his vocationa! 
life as he goes to work. 

In developing a program for the total ad- 
justment of the so-called “‘problem boy,” 
we do not encourage part-time work if we 
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PART-TIME JOBS FOR THE MALADJUSTED BOY 


think that it will interfere with his school or 
health. We urge boys to remain in school as 
long as possible and to take full advantage of 
extra-curriculum activities offered by the 
school and by our own boys’ clubs. We 
recommend that a boy give up a job if his 
schocl marks suffer as a result of working too 
many hours. 

We cooperate fully with the local Board of 
Health and Board of Education in the matter 
of working papers. We comply with state 
and national child labor regulations. 

Before a boy obtains a working permit, he 
takes a physical examination. Results of 
this test may mean that eyes or teeth must 
be taken care of before he starts working. 

With a job in view a boy is more inclined 
to visit the doctor or dentist. Parental 
diatribes on health are often of little avail. 
But physical defects can no longer be neg- 
lected when there is the prospect of a job. 
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Health assumes greater importance when the 
boy can relate it to some practical aspect of 
life, such as a job. If a part-time job does 
nothing else, it may often make a lad more 
health conscious. 

In fact, part-time employment makes the 
boy conscious of a number of things. He 
awakens to the desirability of good manners, 
promptness, and neat personal appearance. 
He develops a sense of responsibility and ac- 
quires an appreciation of the value of money 
He realizes the need for further education or 
special training as he becomes acquainted 
with the great world of work. 

For every boy, maladjusted or not, the 
part-time job can be the means to many 
ends—social, physical, vocational, personal- 
ity and character. Indeed, it would be diffi- 
cult to name one other activity that contrib- 
utes more to the attainment of those ends 
than does the part-time job. 


J Before coming to the Big Brothers more than four years ago Mr. Fornwalt\_ 


from Pennsylvania State College. 


had been Director of Guidance, in a high school, Easton, Pennsylvania, || 
has worked as a reporter, salesman, and farmer. 
quently in professional journals and he is currently contributing a column 
on vocational guidance to Opportunity: the Magazine of Successful Selling. 
He received his A.B. degree from Lafayette College, Easton, and his M.Ed. 


His articles appear fre- 


He has also done graduate work at 


Lehigh University. 
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Despite the fact that we have already published articles on 
Part IV, DOT (May, 1945; January, 1946), we are follow- 
ing the recommendation of one of our editorial consultants who 
is exceptionally well qualified to speak, who writes, “It is 
worth while to use this article because Part IV is such a use- 


ful and fundamental tool and still is not fully understood or 


utilized by most vocational counselors.’ Tus Eprrors. 

T Is pirFicutt for most vocational advisers 
I or counselors to utilize properly Part IV 
of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles because 
they do not understand the basic concepts in- 
volved. They give lip-service to the counsel- 
ing values of Part IV, DOT, but in actual use 
they have relegated it to the peripheries of 
counseling activities. Much has been writ- 
ten on the ‘Use of Part IV, DOT” and stu- 
dents have learned, almost by rote, the tech- 
niques of Part IV classification. The purpose 
of this article is not to duplicate other trea- 
tises on but to supplement and 
clarify existing data. 

By definition Part IV, DOT, *‘is intended 
for the classification of applicants for entry 
into kinds of work in which they have not 
acquired fully qualifying experience or speci- 
fic vocational training.’ (Part I (II) of 
DOT being used, of course, to classify per- 
sons already fully qualified to perform in 
specific occupations.) What does this mean 
and how does it work in practice? 


“usage”™’ 


Five Men—Tureez Joss 


Imagine yourself a counselor or an inter- 
viewer and placement officer in an employ- 
ment office. During the course of your 
morning's work you have interviewed the 
following five persons: (1) a man who has 
been an Engraver for ten years, (2) a person 
who had been an Engraver for six years but 
transferred to a production job in a war 
plant for five years, (3) an ex-Serviceman who 
had been an Engraver but whose disability 

1 This article does not represent, necessarily, the train- 


ing policy, procedure, or philosophy of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, 


Counselors! Use Part IV, D. O. T! 


PAUL T. KOSIAK 


Acting Chief, Personnel Training Division, Advisement and Guidance Service, Veterans Administra. 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


prevents him from returning to that job, (4 
a recent High School graduate, and (5) an- 
other recent High School graduate. 

Suppose that immediately after finishing 
your fifth interview you get a telephone cal! 
from the personnel director of a near-by 
printing plant. He wants to place three new 
employees in the engraving department and 
asks that you send him the three best re- 
ferrals you can, preferring fully qualified 
individuals but willing to accept anyone wh 
might be a “‘good bet’’ for such a job. Re- 
stricting your selection to the five men you 
have just interviewed, whom are you going 
to send and why? 

You analyze them for referral purposes 
Number 1 is satisfactory because on the 
basis of his job experience he could be coded 
as a skilled Engraver I. Number 2 could be 
referred for, although his recent experienc: 
hasn't been as an Engraver, he had former) 
been fully qualified. Number 3 could nor 
be referred because his disability prevents 
him from returning to that kind of work 
You have qualified two men but must find a 
third man to complete the job order. There 
remain numbers 4 and 5. 

Both these individuals are high school 
graduates with no full-time qualifying work 
experience. To make the best possible re- 
ferral you need to analyze their backgrounds 
and determine which one is “‘potentially’’ 
more qualified for the job as Engraver. As 
expressed in the Introdv.tion to Part IV, 
DOT, you are looking for ‘‘Classification 
Factors"’ and ‘‘Selection Factors."’ A Classi- 
fication Factor is ‘‘any fact about an ap- 
plicant that has estimated occupational 
significance and that tends to be indicative o! 
the classification that should be given him 
School courses, casual or partially qualifying 
experience, interests, aptitudes, hobbies, and 
other leisure time activities are important.’ 
A Selection Factor is ‘‘any fact about an ap- 
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PART IV 


grmine his suitability for referral to a specific 
jpb opening. Physical characteristics, will- 
jpeness to work in a particular work environ- 
@ent, extent or quality of training, and 
@milar factors are usually of more impor- 
for selection than classification.”’ 

In summarizing the contrasting factors 
@Jating to our immediate referral problem, 
you might find that the one high school 
graduate is a much better choice than the 
@ther. Perhaps the one had a clerical course 
god the other a mechanic-arts course; one 
ay have had part-time or summer industria] 
Work experience, has acquired the necessary 
Work habits, and could easily adjust to a 
printing plant; the aptitude test scores of 
Onc individual may exceed the other's in 
@rtain desirable areas; one may indicate he 
does not like to work in an industrial en- 
Fironment, etc. It does not take too long 
after this kind of survey to realize that the 
@ne high school graduate is a much better 
f&eferral than the other. 

If a person receives a Part I (II) code num- 
ber, it indicates that the individual has had 
fully qualifying experience and/or education. 
He ‘‘can do’’ the job for which he is coded. 
A Part IV code signifies, because of certain 
factors, that the person is a “‘good bet’’ to 
gucceed in the field for which he is coded. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE Two Copes 


The chart reveals an almost direct rela- 
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tionship between the two code structures 
The only differences, except for the use of the 
letter “‘X"’ in Part IV, in the first four major 
occupational groupings is one of terminology. 
The Part I (II) ‘Professional and Mana- 
gerial’’ has become ‘‘Professional, Tech- 
nical, and Managerial’’ in Pare IV; Part I 
(II)'s ‘‘Agriculcural, Fishery, and Forestry"’ 
has become ‘“‘Agricultural, Marine, and 
Forestry’’ in Part IV. This direct relation- 
ship between the first four groupings is 
readily acceptable, for one can understand 
how an individual, whether classified 0-X, 
1-X, 2-X, or 3-X can, after the 
education or qualifying experience, leave the 
category of potentially qualified for a field of 
work and become fully qualified in a specific 
job within that field. 


nec essary 


Wuat Part IV DOT Orrers 


This procedure enables you to refer three 


men as Engravers, two of them qualified be 


cause of actual work experience and ofe 
potentially’ qualified. That is the real 
value of a Part IV, DOT, classification! 


Counselors and interviewers can 
specific code designation to a person lacking 
full-time qualifying experience, and this 
particular code number will highlight the 
training and placement potentialities of the 
individual for probable success in specific 
fields of endeavor. Part IV, DOT, offers a 


classification structure whereby code des- 


give a 


| 0- l- | 4,5 6, 8, 9 
ay | Professional || Clerical | Agricultural 
lified) & | & | Service | Fishery, & | Skilled Semiskil Unskilled 
vA VA 
IV 0-X || 2x +X 6-X 
atially Or! Professional, || Clerical | Agricultural, 
prually Technical, & | & || Service Marine, & Mechanical Manual! 
qualified)| Managerial | Sales | | Forestry 
Ficurz 1. Cxassirication Srrucrure RELaTionsuirs BETWEEN Parts I (II) anv IV or D.O.T. 
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ignations can be given individuals based 
upon careful review of classification and 
selection factors, and these code designations 
can be filed where they will be readily avail- 


able for selection and referral purposes. 


The code number designation used for Part 
IV classifications differs from a Part I (II) 
code number in two respects: (1) the second 
digit from the left, or the first to the right of 
viz.: 4-X2.106; 
0-X6.1, etc., and this immediately identifies 
the registrant as an “‘entry’’ applicant, or 
one who has not had fully qualifying ex- 
perience or education within the field for 
(2) Part IV code num- 
bers “‘describe fields of work and not specific 
Such a classification broadens 
the training and placement opportunities of 


“xX 


the dash is always an 


which he is coded. 
occupations."’ 


the individual. 


When the occupational analysts began the 
construction of a Part IV code structure, they 


attempted to evolve a relationship between 


the “*known"’ Part I (II) structure and the 


“unknown” or planned Part IV structure. 


It was assumed that various individuals 


might be classified, after proper survey of all 
factors, as potentially or partially qualified 
for any one or more of the major occupational 
groupings in the Part I (II) code structure; 
that is, if they had not already been coded as 


Par? (11) 
(if quolified) 


— > Engravers, 4-73 


/ 


Counselee 


This oreo represents 
@ specific field [ 
of work, Part iV, 
end specific jobs, 4 
Port (tt) within | 
thot field 


— Engraver | (4-73.510) 


— Engraving ond 
related (4-X6,508) 


— > Graphic Arts, 4-X6.5 


Figure 2. CuasstricaTion Hrerarcny Rera- 
TIONSHIPS BETWEEN Part I (II) anv IV or 
D.0.T. 


OCCUPATIONS 


fully qualified. This was acceptable for +, 
first four major groupings: ‘Profession; 
and Managerial,’’ ‘‘Clerical and Sale; 
“Service,"” and “Agricultural, Fishery, 
Forestry.’" But this relationship was n 
acceptable when individuals were 


for the ‘‘Skilled—Semi-skilled—Unskilled 
groups. While one could probably progn 

ticate skill levels, at least extremes of such 
it was more important from a counselip; 
point of view to indicate specific occupatio: 
or fields of work wherein the counselee mip} 
succeed. 

Some analysts, in devising Part IV, DoT 
structure, suggested grouping the latter thre 
major occupational groups of Part I (II 
**Skilled—Semi-skilled—Unskilled,’’ into ; 
related Part IV grouping to be known ; 
“Trades and Crafts.’" But such an are 
would fail to provide a satisfactory grow 
identification for the many individuals whox 
capacities and backgrounds offer little or » 
counseling significance. The final Part [\ 
DOT, code structure solved this problem b 
establishing two groupings, ‘Mechanic: 
Work’’ and ‘Manual Work’’ categorie: 
Figure 1, page 225, indicates the relation 
ship between the Part I (II) and Part VI 
major occupational groupings of the Di: 
tionary of Occupational Titles. 

There is a symbolized relationshiy 
between Part IV's ‘‘Mechanical—Manual 
groups and Part I's ‘‘Skilled—Semi-skilled— 
Unskilled’’ groups. (See Figure 1.) Cous- 
selees coded **4-X"’ in Part IV will become 
probably, either ‘’Skilled’’ or ‘*Semi-skilled 
workers after they have had qualifying ox 
the-job experience or training. Likewis 
the Part IV *‘6-X"’ individual will become 
eventually, either ‘‘Semi-skilled’’ or 
classified in the ‘‘Unskilled”’ category. 

There are times during the classification 
and counseling process when the interviewe! 
or counselor wavers between a Part I (II) or: 
Part IV classification. Is the individual’ 
educational and experiential backgrounc 
sufficient to qualify him, or is it only enoug! 
to make him potentially or partially qual: 
fied? When is a person “‘fully qualified 


for coding according to Part I (II) of DOT 
and if only “‘potentially or partially’’ quali- 
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PART IV, D. O. T. 


bed (coded per Part IV) at what point does 
he become fully qualified? The analysis and 
jnterpretation of the interviewer/counselor 
will determine whether the person will re- 
Reive a Part I (II) code or a Part IV code. 
Actually the code designation will depend 
pon the “‘degree’’ of qualification, ranging 
from potentially to fully qualified. 

This leads to much classification confusion, 
bur the proper utilization of both Part I 
(II) and Part IV classification concepts ob- 
yiates any damage which might be done to 
the individual. For, if handled properly, 
the file card of the counselee whether coded 
by Part I (II) or Part IV should be found in 
the same occupational designate file and will 
be available for job or training referral possi- 
bilities. 

As stated previously, there may be a point 
during the counseling-classification proce- 
dure when the counselor is uncertain, not 
about the classification category, but rather 
whether the individual is fully qualified. 
Figure 2 attempts to indicate a ‘‘classifica- 
tion hierarchy’’ relationship between the 
Part I (II) and Part IV classification con- 
cepts in order to show that no matter which 
system is used, the final code designatica 
should terminate in the same occupational 
area. 

Let us return to two of the individuals in- 
terviewed in the opening paragraphs. The 
first man was classified as Engtaver I (4- 
73.510). You arrived at this final code by 
using Part I (Il) of the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles, classifying him in sequence, (1) 
Major occupational sym- 
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bol (2) three digit group—‘‘En- 
gtavers,’’ symbol **4-73"'; and (3) six digit 
code **4-73.510"" for Engraver I. One of the 
high school youths was referred as “‘poten- 
tially or partially’’ qualified. In classifying 
him you probably narrowed down to the 
code designation ‘*4-X6.508,"" a category for 
persons “‘having the qualifications necessary 
for entry into work requiring the skilful use 
of hand tools and other equipment for etch- 
ing, engraving, or cutting designs or lettering 
into metal, wood, stone, glass, and other 
materials."’ Our classification sequence, 
using Part IV, DOT, was (1) Major occupa- 
tional symbol *‘*4- 
X"’; (2) three digit grouping—‘‘Crafts,”’ 
symbol **4-X6"’; (3) four digit grouping— 
“Graphic Art Work,’’ symbol ‘‘4-X6.5"’; 
and (4) six digit grouping—‘‘Engraving and 
related,’’ symbol or code number ‘'4-X- 
6.508."" 

There has been considerable discussion and 
controversy in vocational counseling circles 
concerning the nature of the employment or 
training objective selected as a result of the 
counseling process. One group favors the 
selection of a specific occupational choice, 
known as “‘pin-pointing’’ the objective, 
while others believe in the selection of a job- 
family or ‘‘field of work’’ as an objective. 
A compromise between these two extremes is 
the selection of three or four specific jobs, 
known as ‘“‘multiple’’ objectives. But no 
matter to which philosophy or procedure 
you may subscribe, one of the best counseling 
tools is Part IV, Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles. 


Formerly an Occupational Analyst, Employment Security Bureau, th\_ 
author also has served on the Staff of the Adjutant General School as 


Instructor in Counseling and Classification. 


After the war, be was a 


Vocational Adviser in a Guidance Center and is an Advisement and Gui- 


dance Officer, Central Office, VA, Washington, D.C. 


degree in Guidance and Counseling from Temple University. 


\ 


He holds a master's 
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EN YEARS ago, Woodrow Wilson High 

School, Washington, D. C., graduated 
its first class of 318 boys and girls. What has 
happened to. them in the decade that has 
followed? What effect did the war have on 
the outward pattern of their lives? How 
many continued their education? How many 
entered the professions, and which professions 
did they choose? How many have married? 
What of those who ranked scholastically 
in the upper fifth of the class? Has the 
promise of their teens been fulfilled in the 
achievement of their twenties? 


The answers to these and many other’ 


questions are now available, as a result of a 
survey made by the school. Questionnaires, 
with an accompanying letter, were sent to 
every graduate. Replies came from 218 
(68.5 per cent).! These give a wealth of in- 
formation about a group that had four years 
after high-school graduation before it felt 
the impact of the war, four years in which to 
continue education or enter the working 
world. 

That these boys and girls appreciated the 
necessity of further training is amply demon- 
strated by the fact that only twenty-three— 
sixteen girls and seven boys—reported no 
further education. Taste II gives the com- 
plete picture, and from these figures certain 
facts stand out: a total of ninety-cight 
(45.1 per cent) of those reporting completed 
undergraduate work and received bachelor's 
degrees. In view of the disrupting effect of 
the war, the number who have master’s de- 
grees—nine—and doctor's degrees—four—is 
equally impressive, as is the number of those 
reporting some further education—without a 
graduate degree—after receiving the B.A. 


Present OccuPaTIONS 


The next question that arises is: What use 
have these young people made of this train- 
ing? Taste III lists their present occupa- 


See I. 


Ten-year Follow-up of 1937 H.S. Graduates 


CELIA OPPENHEIMER and RUTH F. KIMBALL 
‘Counselors, Woodrow Wilson High School, Washington, D. C. 


Number 
Number 

naires 
Number 

able t 
Number 
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tions, using the Census Bureau Occupati 
Classification. The largest groups are 
the categories of the professional and s 

rofessional—26.7 per cent—and the cleric; 
sales, and kindred workers—32 per cent 
breakdown of the occupations in these gro. 
is found in Tastes IV and V. One's ey 
immediately caught by the small number 
the two professions—now so critically 
derstaffed—of teaching and nursing. Of 
two boys now teaching, one is associate pro 
fessor of mathematics at Leland Stanfor 
the other is a graduate student assistant 
horticulture at the University of \¢ 
Hampshire. Of the three girls, one 
teaching fellow in chemistry at Smith, as 
one is a dance instructor at the Arthu 
Murray Studios (a position which she sa 
she took while waiting to join her husband, ; 
Marine Corps officer, at his post overseas 
Of the 108 girls reporting, only one is n 
teaching in a public school system. She 
on the staff of a Washington, D. C., juni 
high school. 

What of the three girls in the class wi! 
graduated from Wilson Teachers’ College 
the local teacher training institution? On 
who has since died, taught for a year befor si 
she married. The remaining two went ¢d:f B. Cler 
rectly from the college into clerical position w 


A. Prot 


A fourth girl attended the Teachers’ Colleg§iC. Proy 
for three years, but she, too, went into t D. Cra 
clerical field. Another, who followed hefL re 
four years of college with a master’s degre 3 se 
in education, left teaching after a year t G Une 
enter government service, on a professionif 
level, with the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
One boy who attended the Teachers’ Colleg§ Woting 
before entering military service has returnc §mother: 
to complete his undergraduate work ther} femains 
He, however, will enter the Theologicsf Corps d 
Seminary at Yale next September. gical n 
Four girls in the reporting group complete the 
nurses’ training. Three have married, hav} WOne me 
children, and have left the profession, dc} raining 
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Taste | 
Grapuates Locatep 
Total Per Cent Boys PerCent | Gir rls Per Cent 
imber of graduates | 318 100 170 53.4 148 rz. 46.6 
mber of 
naires returnec 218 68.5 108* 63.5 110+ 74 3 
Number post office un- | 
able to locate 36 11.3 | 12 7 24 16.2 
Number not returned 64 50 14 
 * Includes 4 killed in military service. om 
+ Includes 1 deceased. 
Taste II 
EDUCATION OF GRrapuares 
Coll oe | Voca 
| N | Education | tional 
| No | Bike: Further | Edu 
fur- Bache- Mas- tion with Deg ne Ed cation 
| ther | | More | lor’s  ter's or Certificates Vocational cation |without 
| Edu- Only | than | De- De- ( 
| | Total [cation Year|1 Year gree gree Ph. D. M D.LL ).S. Ver!B.C.S. R.N.M Deerce | tificate 
Total | 256 | 23 | 12 g* 9 4/1 4 1 2115 4 WB 29 15 
B ys 125 7 | 5 | 53 + 2 ] ) ] l 5 ( 7 ] 3 
Girls | 131 | 16 | 7 | 17 | 45 $ 2]0 1 Oo ) 0 4 1? 1? : 
* Represents 45 per cent of returns - a 
Taste II] 
OccuPATIONS 
Previous Occupation 
of Those Not Now 
Present Employment Employed 
Total Per Cent Boys Girls| Total Boys Girls 
A. Professional and semi-profes- 
sional 40 26.7 28 12 38 1] 27 
B. Clerical, sales, and kindred 
workers 48 32.0 24 24 35 2 33 
C. Proprietors, managers, officials | 19 12.7 16 3 
D. Craftsmen, foremen, and kind- 
red workers 7 6 7 ; ] 4 
E. Military services 16 10.7 5 l 
F. Students (full time) 19 2.7 13 ¢ 
G. Unemployed 0.6 


Voting all their time to their jobs as wives and 
mothers. The one member of the class who 
remains in this field served in the Navy Nurse 
Corps during the war and is now head sur- 
gical nurse at St. Mary’s Hospital, a unit 
of the Mayo Clinic, in Rochester, Minnesota. 
One member of the class has recently entered 
training in a hospital in New Orleans. 

The profession that has attracted the larg- 


| 


est number in the class is engineering in its 


various forms, and, allied with it, scientific 


research. Three bere of the class are 
with the Monsanto Chemical Company; 
four are with the General Electric Company 


Others are emp! »yed with private firms or 
ies 
next 
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Tasie IV 
ANALYsis oF Taste III, A 
Present Employ- 
ment Professional 
and Semi-Profes- 
sional 
Total Boys Girls 
Engineering 13 13 ia 
Scientific research ll 5 6 
Teaching 5 2 3 
Agricultural economist 1 1 ‘a 
Dentist 1 l 
Doctor 1 
Actress 
Economist 1 1 
Law clerk 1 1 
Lobbyist 1 1 
Newspaper editor 1 1 ae 
Nurse 1 
Radio (account executive) 1 1 
Veterinarian 1 1 
40 28 12 
Taste V 
Ana tysis or Taste III, B 
Present Employ- 
ment Clerical, 
Sales, and Kindred 
Workers 
Total Boys Girls 
Secretarial 19 1 18 
Clerk-typist 8 3 
Retail selling 8 8 
Insurance 
Accounting 4 4 
Real estate 2 2 
Solicitors for travel 2 2 
agency 
Banking (note teller) 1 > 1 
48 24 24 


reporting law degrees. However, not one 
of these four was practicing law at the time 
of making his return. One was in business 
for himself; one was a salesman; a third was 
a travel agent. The girl was an economist 
in a government agency. 

The other professions are even more 
meagerly represented, with one doctor, one 
dentist, and one veterinarian. An obvious 


explanation is the coming of World War |) 
Now, however, the veterans of this war hay. 
the opportunity of continuing their trainin, 


Of the thirteen boys who are studying, thre, 


are attending Harvard Law School, and ty 


are attending the Law School of Georp, 


Washington University. One girl is stud; 
ing law at the University of Chicago. 

The two girls who have Ph.D. degrees ap 
among those engaged in scientific research 
One is with the Monsanto Chemical Con 
pany; the other, now married, is doing 
search, on a volunteer basis, in theoretic; 
astrophysics. A third girl is studying fy 
her doctorate at the University of Chicagy 
Her field is cellular physiology. She wa 
awarded a fellowship for this by the Nation: 
Cancer Institute, where she had been engage! 
for four years in cancer research. Of th 
two boys with the doctorate, one is a re 
search chemist with the Dupont Company 
the other is chief, physiology section, Offic 
of Naval Research. 


Taste VI 
ANALYsIs OF Taszz III, C 


Present Employ- 
ment Proprietors, 
Managers, and 
Officials 
Total Boys Girls 


Administrative and man- 


agerial 14 12 2 
Proprietors of own busi- 
ness 5 4 ] 
19 16 
Taste VII 


ANALYsis oF III, D 


Present Employ- 
ment Craftsmen, 
Foremen, and 
Kindred Workers 
Total Boys Girls 


Telephone repairmen 4 

Electric welder 

Instrument maker l 

Radio technician 1 
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*See T 


Other interesting jobs in this category are 
those of head of the statistical section for 
medical research on the atom bomb, and of 
research assistant in obstetrics and gynecol- 
ogy at Johns Hopkins Medical School. 

‘Easily the most glamourous careers are 
those associated with writing and acting, 
and the class has one member in each of these 
fields. One girl, after a year at Bryn Mawr, 
turned to the stage. During the past year, 
she has played the leading feminine role in 
one of the touring companies of The Voice of 
the Turtle. Another, with her husband, has 
just completed a children’s book, to be pub- 
lished this year by Dutton. 

Turning now to those engaged in clerical, 
sales, and kindred activities, one is im- 
mediately impressed by the large number 
twenty-seven )* engaged, at the time of re- 
porting, in secretarial and clerk-typist posi- 
tions. In addition, thirty-five who were 
working but are not now employed, were 
also in this field. (Only six of this total of 
sixty-two were boys.) A check on the ques- 
tionnaires of the girls reporting occupations 
in these vocational areas shows that sixteen 
had done some college work, while eighteen 
had graduated from college before entering 
this field. Certainly these are challenging 
figures for those who are now attempting to 
recruit college students for the teaching 


irls 
__— profession. A glance at the nature of these 
clerical jobs shows that some of them have 
2 taken girls to far corners of the world. One 


is secretary to the chief surgeon of the Far 
l East Command; a second is assistant to the 
‘, | public relations officer in the Office of the 
5 Chief Counsel for War Crimes at Nuremberg. 
A third girl has been a secretary with the 
American Embassy in Paris. A fourth has 
been on the secretarial staff of the American 
delegation with the United Nations. The 
others are variously placed with other 
id | government agencies and private firms. 

The distribution of other members of the 
rls} class is found in Tastes VI and VII. Here, 
——f | t00, are some interesting, and in one or two 
instances, somewhat unusual activities. One 
boy served in the Merchant Marine after 
graduating from Washington and Lee. He 
. now operates a fishing camp and sells boats in 


Tanz V. 
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Florida. Another boy is the manager of a 
Cooperative Association in a college town in 
Ohio. A girl is developing her own business 
in Ceramics. 

This picture of the present activities of the 
class is of compelling interest, not only in 
itself, but in the light of the large number 
who were in the military services and the 
long period of their service. (See Tapte 
III], A, B, C.) The school is pardonably 
proud of the ninety-five (eighty-cight boys 
and seven girls) who served, and of the 
70.4 per cent of those in the Service who were 
commissioned officers. Of this group, four 
were among the sixty-five Wilson students 
who gave their lives in the war. Interest- 
ingly enough, of the fifteen boys still in the 
Service, fourteen either have acquired, or 
hope to acquire, permanent status as officers 
One girl remains in uniform. She is a 
physiotherapist, stationed in Korea. 


MarITAL STATUS 


One other aspect of the lives of these 
young people remains to be examined: 
matriage and parenthood. Both the high 
marriage rate and the high birth rate of the 
past decade are reflected in the figures on the 
number of marriages and the number of 
children in the group reporting.* The re- 
port shows that 68.5 per cent of the boys 
and 74.5 per cent of the girls have married, 
with a total’ of ninety-three children. By 
now, the number of children has increased, 
for, with the refreshingly uninhibited at- 
titude of their generation, several—both boys 
and girls—reported additional children on the 
way. 

It is of more than passing interest to no 
that 79 per cent‘ of the girls who have 
married are not now employed. Does this 
mean that the girls of this generation are 
returning to the way of life of their grand- 
mothers and finding their jobs as homemakers 
of paramount importance? Or—is it only 
stern necessity—i.e., the difficulties of find- 
ing adequate domestic help or satisfactory 
nursery schools in which to place their 
children—that accounts for the very smal! 


See Taste IX. 
4 See Tasis X. 
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Taste VIII 
Muitary Servics 


A B Cc 
Branch Number Rank Number} Years of Service Numb: 
Army 30 | Lt.-Colonel 2 One 
Air Force 23 Lt.-Commander 3 Two 
Navy 28 Major 5 Three 
Marine 6 | Captain 16 Four 
Merchant Marine 1 | Lieutenant 40 | More than four 
W. A.C. 3 Ensign 
Navy Nurse Corps ] Non-commissioned 28 | 
American Red Cross ] ~ | 
Royal Candian Air Force 1 | 95 | 
Conscientious objector 1 


95 | 


92.6 per cent of these are boys, or 81.5 per cent of boys returning questionnaires. 


Taste IX 


MariTAL STATUS 


| Total Per Cent | Boys Per Cent 


| 

Number married | 156 68.5 | 
Number unmarried 62 28.9 | 34 ss 
Number of children: 
One 55 | 28 
Two 34 12 | 
Three + | 1 | 


82 
28 


27 
22 
3 


Girls Cent 


14.5 


number of married women who report them- 
selves as working outside of the home or as 
studying? Perhaps the answer is found in 
neither of these questions, but in the fact 
that these girls belong to a group that does 
not find it economically necessary to work 
after marriage. (A study of the families of 
Woodrow Wilson children made in 1940 
showed that 80 per cent of the mothers gave 
their occupations as homemakers. ) 


Errect or ACADEMIC STANDING 


Another phase of this study concerns the 
sixty-five members of the class who made up 
the highest fifth of the academic ranking 
list. Returns came from 84 per cent of this 
group, as compared with 68.5 per cent of the 
entire class. As might be expected, a far 
larger proportion—74 per cent—had bache- 
lor’s degrees, as compared with 45 per cent 
of the entire reporting group. From this 
small group, too, came three of the four 


Ph.D’s. On the other hand, from thi 


group came only four of the ten boys wh 


during the war, held the rank of major 
lieutenant-com 
mander. Not one of the three boys now at 
tending one of the outstanding law school 
of the country had a place on this academ: 


lieutenant-colonel, and 


honor roll. 


A comparison of the occupations of th 
small group with those of the entire grou; 
Al- 


making returns bears consideration.* 


most half of those in the upper fifth of the 


class report professional and semi-professiona 


occupations, as compared with one-fifth 


the remainder of the class. 


Approximate! 
this same proportion holds for the area | 
It is 


clerical, sales, and kindred workers. 


somewhat surprising to find that none of thi 
group is found in the administrative | 
managerial fields or as proprietors of thei! 


own businesses. 
See Taste XI. 
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TEN-YEAR FOLLOW-UP OF H. §. 


Recorp 


Certainly, this is a heartening picture of 
young America. Here are more than two 
hundred young men and women in their 
late twenties, almost half of them with 
college educations, most of them reasonably 
well established in business, professional ot 
semi-professional fields, three-quarters of 
them married, almost half of them with 
children. 

Unfortunately, this is not a typical picture 
of the American high school graduate. 
Dr. James B. Conant has recently cited the 
following figures as averages for the country: 

Of 1,000 pupils enrolled in the fifth grade 
n 1930-1931, 417 graduated from high school 
in 1938, and only 72—17.2 per cent—gradu- 
ated from college in 1942.° 

However, it is not difficult to explain the 
far larger proportion—45§ per cent—of college 
graduates reported in this study. They came 
from families that were privileged from the 
point of view of native ability and educa- 
tional and vocational status. An analysis 
of the socio-economic background of the 
students in Woodrow Wilson High School in 
1940 (and it is fair to assume that a similar 
study in 1937 would have given approxi- 
mately the same picture) showed that more 
than 50 per cent of the fathers and more than 
25 per cent of the mothers had graduated 
from a four-year college or university, and 
that half of the fathers were engaged in the 
professional fields or the military services. 
A study of the I. Q. distribution of the 1527 
pupils enrolled in the school in 1938 showed a 
median I. Q. of 113, with a range extending 
from 70 to 154. (Again it is fair to assume 
that had an I. Q. distribution been made in 


* Science, Vol. 105, No. 2725, pp. 299-302. 
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1937, it would have followed approximately 
the same pattern.) 


LoYALTy To Scnoot ReveaLep 


Here, then, is both a compilation and an 
analysis of facts and figures. But 
something more—a 


personal interest in the school, an apparently 


these 
questionnaires revealed 


happy recollection of the years spent here, 


and an appreciation of what the school had 


attempted to do. This is noteworthy, for 
the school has no alumni association and has 
had no class reunions or meetings of any kind 
Many of the class suggested a class reunion; 
many expressed the hope that the results of 
the study would be sent to them. An ap 
preciable number commented on the high 
quality of the preparation they had received, 
and recalied, even after ten years, outstanding 
who had been an inspiration to 


teachers 


Virat Questions Ratsep 


Those who work with boys and girls in 
the classroom and in the counseling office 
find much to ponder over in this report 
Why are so many girls with college training 


in the clerical field and so few in the profes- 


sions? Why so many boys in engineering and 
so few in law, medicine, and in government 


service on the professional levels? Why 
is there not one—boy or girl—who is giving 
any preparation— apparently even any 
consideration—to entering political life? It 
is true that the city of Washir being 
voteless and without representation on either 
a local or federal level—offers no opportunity 
for this; but sixty of those reporting—almost 
30 per cent—give permanent addresses els 
where; and thirty-seven 


gton 


more than 17 per 


TABLE X 


Present Activities oF GIRLS 


Reporting 


Total reporting} 109 | 100 64 | 
Married 81* 74.3 64 
Unmarried 28 | 25.7 0 


* Includes one divorced; does not include one deceased. 


Not Working | Working 


Number] Pet Cent | Number |Per Cent! Number |Per Cent) Number |Per Cent 


Studving 


58.7 | 38 | 34.9 | 7 6.4 
79 18.5 2 
| 23 62.1 | § 
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Present OccupaTIonat Status (HicHest RanxinG Firts or Ciass CoMPARED WITH 


Cxass) 
7 Total Upper 20 Per Cent Others 
Total 150 35* 11s 
A. Professional and semi-professional 40 16 24 
B. Clerical, sales, and kindred workers 48 13 35 
managers, officials 19 0 19 
D. Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers 7 1 6 
E. Military services 16 3 13 
F. Students (full time) 19 2 17 
G. Unemployed 1 0 1 
ae 19 girls are married and are not employed; 1 boy deceased. ae 
Taste XII 
ADDRESSES 
Total PerCent | Boys PerCent | Girls Per Cent 
Permanent addresses: 
Local 153 71.4 78 75.0 75 68.8 
Out of town 60 28.6 26 25.0 34 31.2 
Temporarily out of town 37 17.4 17 16.3 20 18.3 


cent—are temporarily living outside of the 
District of Columbia.’ Here, then, is a 
striking and disturbing situation, for from 
this group of ninety-seven intelligent and 
well-educated men and women, in their late 
twenties, we find not one showing any in- 
terest in political life. 

To what extent is the school responsible 
for the type of further education and the 
occupational choices of its students? The 
public assigns to educational institutions a 
major role in influencing young people in the 
patterns their lives follow, and the schools 
have, in large measure, accepted the role. 

But does the school really have so strong 
an influence? Are there not other influences 
equally powerful? To what degree are 
parents responsible? How strong an in- 


See XII. 


fluence is the socio-economic environment 
in which the child is brought up? How 
large a part does chance play? What of the 
pressure that may come from within the 
youth—his ambition, fortified, perhaps, by a 
dogged determination to succeed? Certainly 
all of these are factors that cannot be ignored 

It is well that this is so, for, in spite of the 
fact that, by and large, achievement in schoo! 
correlates closely with achievement in later 
life, there are the imponderables that oc- 
casionally and happily make for distinguished 
accomplishment where one would least ex- 
pect it, and conversely, for failure where one 
would never anticipate it. ‘There are, of 
course, the misfits and the maladjusted, but 
such a study as this makes one realize that 
these are a minority and that the majority 
do find a niche in the world into which they 
are able to fit with reasonable success and 
apparent happiness. 


The authors,-full time counselors, have been associated with the W oodrow\_ 
Wilson High School since its founding. Miss Kimball holds a bachelor's 
degree from Goucher College and a master's from Cornell University. Miss 
Oppenheimer received her A.B. from Bryn Mawr and her M.A. from George 
Washington University. She is one of the editors of ** Adventures in English 
Literature," Fourth Edition, by Inglis, Cooper, Oppenheimer, and Benet. 
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Employers’ Attitudes Toward College Graduates 


JANET ROGERS WILDER and LAWRENCE RIGGS 


Willamette University, Salem, Oregon 


OR SOME years one of our important na- 
Fiicea! problems has been to try to come 
nearer the goal of full employment. One 
phase of the problem concerns the employ- 
ability of college graduates in business and 
industry. The sharp rise in college and uni- 
versity enrollments accentuates our need for 
enlightened, thoughtful, and realistic policies 
on the part of employers and for information 
as to these policies on the part of the college 
graduate looking forward to employment in 
business and industry. Both public and 
private agencies have concerned themselves 
with studies of desirable personal qualifica- 
tions for employees in various fields, includ- 
ing surveys of types of background prepara- 
tion considered essential or favorable. 

In 1944, Frank S. Endicott, as Director of 
Placement, Northwestern University, studied 
by means of a questionnaire the reactions of 
70 employers in business and industrial fields 
to these questions: 


I. Do you give preference to those who 
have worked at part-time jobs while 
attending college? 

II. Do you find that participation in 

campus activities, athletics, and 

social organizations provides es- 
cially desirable experiences? 

Would you prefer graduates with 

more specialized courses than the 

typical student has taken or do you 
feel that a broader and more general 
education is desirable? 

To what extent do you give — 

ence to those who have earned high 

marks in college courses? 

V. Personality is generally regarded as 
important, but this term is too 
broad to be meaningful. Can you 
list some specific personal character- 
istics considered essential 


II. 


by your company and indicate why 
they are necessary? 

VI. What is the relative importance of 
these factors in considering college 
and university graduates for employ- 
ment? 


VII. What are some of the adjustments 
which college graduates must make 
after employment with your company 
for which the college has not ade- 
quately prepared them? 

In general Dr. Endicott’s conclusions in- 
dicated that personality is one of the most 
important factors in the selection of em- 
ployees and in their later success in business 
and industry. The ability to cooperate was 
the most frequently mentioned personality 
characteristic and is apparently a fundamental 
element of a pleasing personality. ‘‘It seems 
clear that business and industry attach a 
great deal of importance to human relation- 
ships with special emphasis upon those 
qualities essential to meeting and working 
with people.’"! Neatness and attractiveness 
of appearance is another item frequently 
mentioned. 

To Dr. Endicott’s question about the im- 
portance of high grades, the majority of 
responses indicate that high marks are con- 
sidered with personal and social qualities, 
and that the development of *‘an appropriate 
balance between scholastic achievement and 
personality’’? is the important consideration. 
Only one-fifth of those replying considered 
high marks essential. High scholastic 
achievement seems to be of greater impor- 
tance when applying for technical or research 
positions. 

Furthermore, it was shown that in order 
to determine the comparative value between 
specialized training and a broad, general 
education, it would be necessary to consider 
the ‘‘type of business in which the company 
is engaged and the degree to which college 
and university graduates are employed for 
highly specialized and technical work. 
Clearly, the answer depends upon the type of 
position.""* Some employers indicated that 

1 Frank S. Endicott, ‘An Analysis of Factors Relating 
to the Employability of College Graduates in Business 
and Industry"’ (a mimeographed report), 1944, p. 2. 


Ibid., p. 6. 
5 Ibid., p. 4 
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training should not be so concentrated as to 
crowd out the fundamentals which provide 
the background necessary for flexible ad- 
aptation to the current problems of industry. 

Using Dr. Endicott’s study as a guide, we 
prepared 6 questions to be used in a series of 
24 local interviews conducted by Miss 
Rogers. Personnel directors, superinten- 
dents, and managers of business and industrial 
concerns, representing a total of 3,175 em- 
ployees were interviewed. One advantage 
over the interview method was that personal 
reactions could be observed and opinions ob- 
tained that would be more complete than 
those sometimes expressed in writing. Each 
interview was a minimum of fifteen minutes, 
and most consumed thirty. The longest 
was a little more than an hour. 

Each of the 24 executives interviewed 
showed his interest by his hearty coopera- 
tion. 

Following is a summary of responses to 
each question, with representative answers 
showing in each case a sampling of the wide 
variety of opinions expressed. 

1. Do applicants who have had college 
training receive preference when applying 
for employment? 

Ten of the 24 responses were unqualified 
NO's, and one was a negative response with 
some qualification. Three of the persons 
interviewed indicated YES; and five more 
answered YES, qualifying their answers. 
Five employers showed a preference for 
college trained persons as machine operators, 
chemists, testers, and for similar technical 
positions, with mo such preference for 
workers on other jobs in the same plant such 
as canners, filing clerks, and salesmen. 
Some, such as the bank and the telephone 
office, have established their own training 
program. It is evident that while about 54 
per cent of those interviewed show some 
preference for college trained applicants, only 
12 per cent give unqualified preference to 
college graduates. 

The following typical answers show sam- 
ples of the range from the most positive to 
the most negative reactions to the questions: 

“Yes, college trained people receive prefer- 
ence. They are more adaptable and have a 
greater understanding.” 


“Yes, as far as we are concerned, collep. 
trained people do receive preference whe, 
applying for a job. Of course, this wou! 
depend somewhat on the type of work an; 
on his qualifications .... On the who, 
the higher the degree of education, the betr: 
equipped the person will be. Accuracy ; 
however, more important to us than number 
of hours in school."’ 

“Everything else being equal, yes, we hir 
college people.”’ 

“No, college trained people receive 1 
preference when applying for a job. In 9 
per cent of the jobs here, college training 
would not make the applicant any mor 
satisfactory than another."’ 

II. Do you give preference to those ap- 
plicants who have worked at part-time job 
while attending college? 

Eighteen persons interviewed showed ar 
unqualified -preference for workers who had 
had part-time work experience. Three mor 
were disposed toward favoring applicants 
with such a background, making some 
reservations. Three stated they considere 
part-time work while attending college o/ 
no value, or detrimental. About 87.5 per 
cent felt that the business experience gained 
by working part time indicated ambition and 
initiative, desirable traits for applicants 
The value of practical experience was als 
stressed as an important complement to 
college training. 

Representative answers follow: 

“Yes! Part-time work is something like 
the factor necessary to balance a dict. It 
gives some training of practical use in busi- 
ness. People who work while going ¢ 
school are apt to be more industrious. The) 
value their positions more and show greater 
initiative.” 

‘Perhaps, if the part-time work were done 
in this industry. There would be some con- 
sideration in that it would show a willing- 
ness to work.”’ 

it often handicaps the student."’ 

Ill. Do you feel that participation in 
campus activities such as athletics, student 
government, and social organizations, has 
any correlation with successful work in your 
business? 

With no qualification, 12 answered YES, 
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and five NO. Four answered YES and NO, 
depending on specific jobs within the busi- 
ness. There was one ‘‘probable’’ YES, 
and two answered that they didn’t know 
what the possible correlation would be. 
Only one considered collegiate activity a 
drawback which would affect the worker's 
chance in the business. Several who signified 
that participation in campus activities would 
have no particular value in their business, 
felt that such activity would not necessarily 
be a handicap. 

About 70.8 per cent of the persons inter- 
viewed indicated a favorable reaction toward 
student activities. 

A few typical answers are quoted below: 

‘I think that there is a very great correla- 
tion between participation in campus ac- 
tivities and successful work in industry. 
Ir makes a person easier to work with, a 
more well-rounded individual.”’ 

“Well, yes. In the sales department, 
activities in social groups could prove very 
helpful. Sometimes certain athletics give 
rhythm and timing which is valuable in 
office work. Such work is team work and 
an athlete can transfer the cooperative 
attitude necessary in sports to office work. 
From music, a rhythm may be developed 
which is very valuable in operating an adding 
machine or typewriter." 

‘Participation in campus activities is not 
particularly beneficial. Quiet persons who 
do not enter into such activities may be very 
efficient workers."’ 

“The type of work being performed quali- 
fies this answer. Salesmen and office workers 
who are in contact with the public have a 
need for such activity as a part of their school 
training. To an accountant, however, it 
may well be a detriment if he is too socially 
minded. The closer he sticks to his work the 
better.”’ 

IV. Do you prefer students who have had 
a specialized course or those with a broud, 
general education? 

The answers to this question were evenly 
divided between YES and NO and qualified 
answers. About one third favored speciali- 
zation, one third general education, and an- 
other third was divided between specializa- 
tion and generalization because some plants 
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had jobs which called for specialized training 
and some which demanded a more general 
preparation. 

Some typical responses follow: 

“A broad, general education is the more 
valuable. It gives a worker wider interests 
and helps to form more sincere interests with 
other people.”’ 

“We prefer those. with more specialized 
work. Particularly, we would like to have 
more highly developed secretarial skill. 
General education has no practical use in 
this field other than of personal value and in 
that we consider it beneficial to have a 
broad understanding.’ 

‘For general office work and for the sales 
department a broad, general educational 
background is o.k. A person with a general 
education is more adaptable to various jobs 
However, typists and bookkeepers should 
have specialized training along those lines." 

“A broad, general education isn’t worth 
much in business. Specialization indicates 
that the person had a knowledge of what he 
wanted to do and prepared for it. Too 
many applicants come in and say that they 
can do anything, and it turns out that they 
can't do a single thing well. Some of them 
can't even write a decent business letter!"’ 

V. To what extent do you give preference 
to those applicants who have earned high 
marks in college? 

Fifteen persons indicated that they disre- 
garded the applicant's grades or that they 
placed no emphasis on them while selecting 
an employee. In fact, two or three seemed 
to consider high grades a handicap to be 
overcome by demonstration of pleasing per- 
sonal characteristics. In short, the averag: 
student with the well-rounded backgroun 
obviously will be received more favorably by 
the majority of these employers than a person 
who is highly rated academically. Only six 
considered high marks an unqualified recom- 
mendation. These persons stated that it 
would depend on the technicality of the job 
or on the fact that they were forced to make a 
choice between two applicants who were 
alike in all other respects, in which case they 
would then give preference to the one with 
the higher grades. 
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A sampling of the responses representing 
the variety of opinions is presented below: 

‘We give lots of weight to academic stand- 
ing. We look at grade records the very first 
thing.” 

‘Yes, I place some emphasis on judging an 
applicant by his grades. It is really the 
only thing you have to judge by except per- 
sonality and appearance."’ 

“We give very little preference to those 
with high grades, for the average student 
seems to be more successful in our business. 
They are less demanding of those around 
them, and they are less resentful of criticism.”’ 

Frankly, I wouldn't pay much attention 
to grades. Appearance and ability to talk 
are much more important. Yes, I think that 
I would just ignore them.” 

“T wouldn't want any genius in my office. 
There would be too much friction between 
him and the other workers."’ 

VI. What are the specific personality 
traits considered essential for workers in 
your business? 

Although a check list of personality 
characteristics was not used in collecting 
data on this question, the answers most 
frequently volunteered in this study were 
strikingly similar to those obtained by Dr. 
Endicott. Ability to get along with people, 
Meatness, and attractiveness of appearance 
were highly rated by those persons questioned 
in both studies. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Although the number of persons inter- 
viewed was not sufficiently large to warrant 
conclusive generalizations, the study was 
broad enough to provide a suggestive sampling 
of local attitudes regarding the use of college 
graduates in business and industry. 

Because some of the questions did not per- 
tain directly to the type of business being 
operated, and due to the prevalence of sea- 
sonal work in this area, some of the persons 
interviewed had to answer the questions 
hypothetically, that is, relying on personal 
reactions because they had no practical ex- 
periential basis for their answers. An ap- 
praisal of the value of college training seemed 
difficult for employers in companies which 
provide their own training programs. 


Many of the employers evidently had no; 
thought about the relationship of colles, 
experience to their fields of work. Severa! 
reflected their own educational background; 
in their attitudes toward the questions 
One man, who himself had had no colle 
work, emphatically denied that colle 
trained persons could be any more efficient 
than those workers with less formal educa- 
tion. Another, who said at the beginning 
of the interview that he had had no advanced 
training himself other than some work a 
business college, felt that this fact might 
cause him to be somewhat biased in his 
statements. His answers seemed to indicate 
some recognition of college training when 
considering applicants. It is interesting t 
note, however, that he stressed the advan- 
tages of a college trained person who hai 
worked at a part-time job. He felt that it 
was of extreme importance that a person be 
able to work his way through school rather 
than having it handed to him ‘‘on a silver 
platter."’ 

The majority of persons with some college 
education seemed to think it self-evident 
that there are advantages to be gained from 
such training. These persons put greater 
emphasis on the development of personal 
characteristics. 

It was interesting to note that success in 
different jobs seems to call for various per- 
sonality types. For example, in one oc- 
cupation where employees are dealing with 
the public in what are sometimes rather 
delicate relationships, the employer wants 
people who are quiet, dignified, and con- 
siderate. This is in marked contrast to the 
type of person department store managers de- 
sire as sales clerks. Here they want friendly, 
talkative, and rather vivacious people. Stil! 
another personnel manager hoped that his 
workers might have participated in extra- 
curricular activities and have developed 
personalities which ‘‘radiate personal 
warmth."’ This same employer stated that 
such activity would not be desirable for an 
accountant who must stick close to his 
books, and who should be less socially 
minded. 

Some employers seemed resentful of the 
fact that a few college students who apply 
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for jobs in business and industry overestimate 
their worth and are unwilling to start at the 
bottom. 

Numerous employers also declared that 
college students lack fundamental skills 
such as arithmetic, spelling, and punctuation. 

The answers of two employers sum up the 
opinions of the majority of persons inter- 
viewed : 

“College training is not a requirement but 
a recommendation. It would depend on the 
type of work, for some of our jobs require no 
more than a high school education. On the 
whole, the higher the degree of education, 
the better equipped a person will be. Good 
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old ‘horse sense’ is necessary."’ 

Results of the two surveys are strikingly 
similar. Responses to the question relating 
to the specific personality traits considered 
essential for workers were almost parallel. 
The variance of opinions voiced in this 
study as to the value of a broad, general edu- 
cation or a specialized one seems to bear out 
the conclusion reached by Dr. Endicott that 
“the answer depends on the type of job for 
which the individual is being considered.” 

Clearly, there is still a great need for 
thoughtful consideration of all the factors 
involved in the gainful employment of col- 
lege graduates in business and industry. 


J Dr. Riggs received bis M.A. and Ed.D. in Student Personnel Administra- he 


tion from Columbia University. 


principal. 


Lincoln School, Teachers College, and served for one year as assistant to the 
He had also been on the faculty of Johns Hopkins University. 
He is now Dean of Students, Willamette University. 
completed her undergraduate work at Willamette, February, 1947 
now teaching and counseling at the Lafayette High School, Oregon, and 


He was assistant in guidance and research || 


Janet Rogers Wilder 
She is 


doing graduate work at Linfield College. 
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Analysis of Summer Courses for Counselors’ 


HUGH M. BELL 


Dean of Student Personnel, Chico State College, California 


N THE spring of 1946 the U. S. Office of 
Education published a review of courses 
in guidance and counseling to be offered by 
colleges and universities during the following 
summer.* From that summary I have made 
some tabulations to obtain a better picture of 
the opportunities for graduate study in gui- 
dance and counseling in the United States. 
The U. S. Office of Education report was em- 
ployed because its data appeared to be as 
accurate and as comprehensive as might have 
been obtained by sending out a new ques- 
tionnaire. That report, of course, covered 
only the summer session offerings of the 
various institutions. However, analysis of 
a sampling of the catalogues of colleges indi- 
cated that the 1946 summer session offerings 
in guidance and counseling were, in most in- 
stances, as comprehensive and extensive as 
those given during any one of the regular 
terms or semesters. In addition to the data 
in the U. S. Office of Education report, in- 
formation on the membership in professional 
guidance organizations of the instructors 
offering the courses has also been secured. 
From these answers have 
sought to the following questions: 


sources, been 


1. At what graduate schools in the United 
States is it possible to get a master’s 
or doctor's degree with a major in 
counseling and guidance? 

2. How are the institutions granting the 
degrees distributed throughout the 
United States? : 

3. What kind of courses do graduate 
schools include in their offerings in the 
fields of guidance and counseling? 


1 A paper presented at the American College Personnel 
Association's annual meetings in Columbus, Ohio, 
March, 1947. Since the publication of this paper was 
delayed until after the 1947 U. S. Office of Education 
summary was issued, certain changes have been made in 
the materials included in the original paper. 

? Royce Brewster and Ralph C. M. Flynt. “Offerings 
in the Fields of Guidance and Personnel Work in Colleges 
and Universities."" Federal Security Agency, U. S. 
Office of Education, Government Printing Office, 1946. 


4. How many instructors of the graduar 
courses belong to one or more of th 
national professional guidance organi 
zations? 


In order to make the study on a regional 
basis, the 48 states were arbitrarily placed in 
nine geographical groups. The Pacific Coast 
includes the states of Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, Nevada, Arizona, and California 
The Rocky Mountain area includes Utah 
Wyoming, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Colorado, and Montana. The 
Southwest includes Texas, New Mexico 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Louisiana. The 
North-central embraces Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa, Illinois, and Michigan. The 
Central area includes Indiana, Kansas, 
Missouri, Kentucky, and Tennessee. The 
Southeast comprises Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Florida. The Northeast includes Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut. The Middle 
Atlantic comprises New York, Pennsylvania 
New Jersey, and Ohio. The South Atlantic 
includes Maryland, Delaware, West Virginia, 
Virginia, and the District of Columbia. 


AND Docrtor’s DEGREES 


It was possible to obtain a master’s degrec 
in guidance and counseling at eight institu- 
tions in the states included in the Pacific 
Coast area: Stanford University, the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, the 
University of Southern California, the Uni- 
versity of Washington, Washington State 
College, Oregon State College, the Univer- 
sity of Oregon, and Claremont Colleges. 
The doctorate was offered in this field at al! 
these institutions except Claremont Colleges 
The schools granting graduate degrees tend 
to be widely separated and to be located 
in the vicinity of Seattle, Washington, and 
Los Angeles, California. No graduate de- 
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vrees were Offered in counseling and guidance 
ia Idaho and Nevada and only one institution 
offers these degrees in the San Francisco area. 

<a the Rocky Mountain area it was possible 
to obtain a master’s degree in this “a at the 
Un seemiey of Colorado, Colorado A & M 
College, Colorado State College of Education, 
University of Denver, Western State College, 
University of Montana, and the University 
f Utah. The doctorate was offered at the 


Ul 


Colorado State College of Education and the 


University of Colorado. The University of 


Wyoming reported the doctorate in this field 
jn the 1946 report but in the 1947 summary 
indicated that the degree was no longer of- 
fered. The states of Utah, Wyoming, and 
particularly Colorado were well supplied 
with graduate facilities in the guidance field, 
but Nebraska, North Dakota, and South 
Dakota reported no graduate training what- 
Ever. 

Nine institutions in the Southwest area 
offered a master’s degree in counseling and 
guidance: Oklahoma A & M College, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, New Mexico High- 
Jands University, Louisiana State Univer- 
ty, Baylor University, North Texas State 
pollege, University of Houston, Prairie 

ew University, and Sam Houston Teachers 
: sllege. No institution in this area granted 
the doctorate in guidance and counseling. 


The North-central area was well supplied 
with graduate facilities. The master’s degree 
tould be obtained at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, State University of Iowa, Garrett Bibli- 
tal Institute, Marquette University, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Western Michigan College 
of Education, Michigan State College, Univer- 
ity of Chicago, University of Wisconsin, 
Illinois State Normal University, and the 
University of Minnesota. The doctorate 
Was offered at all these schools except the 
Western Michigan College of Education, 
Garrett Biblical Institute, and Marquette 
University. Stout Institute reported in 1946 
the master’s degree, but did not indicate in 
the 1947 summary that the degree was still 
Offered. 

In the Central area it was possible to ob- 
fin the master’s degree at Ball State Teach- 
&s College, University of Kentucky, Purdue 
Dniversity, University of Kansas, Kansas 
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State College of Agriculture, Kansas State 
Teachers College of Emporia, Kansas State 
ee College of Pittsburg, and the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. The doctorate in gui- 
dance and counseling was offered at the Uni 
versity of Kansas and the University of 
Missouri. No graduate training in this field 
was available in Tennessee 

Facilities for graduate study for the mas 
ter’s degree in guidance were available in the 
Southeast area at the University of North 
Carolina, and the Agricultural and Techni- 
cal College at Greensboro. The doctorate in 
guidance was offered at the University of 
Miami. No facilities were available for 
graduate study in this field in South Carolina, 
Mississippi, Alabama, and Georgia. 

The master’s degree in guidance was ob 
tainable at three graduate schools in the 
area: Harvard University, Boston 
University, and the University of Connecticut 
These three institutions also offered the dox 
torate in guidance. Boston College reported 
the master’s degree in 1946, but not in 1947 

There was a marked concentration of 
schools offering graduate training in counsel- 
ing and guidance in the Middle Atlantic 
area. The Us niversity of Pennsylvania, Buck- 
nell University, Pennsylvania State College, 
New York State College for Teachers at 
Albany, Teachers College of Columbia Uni 
versity, University of Rochester, Cornell 
University, St. Johns University, Syracuse 
University, Ohio University, Ohio State 
University, Rutgers University, Seaton Hall 
College, and Lehigh University all offered the 
ne s degree. The doctorate in guidance 
was offered at Teachers College of Columbia 
University, Union Theological Seminary 
Cornell University, Syracuse University, 
New York University, Ohio State Univer 
sity, Rutgers University, Pennsylvania State 
College, and the University of Pennsylvania 
Western Reserve reported as giving the mas 
ter’s in 1946, but not in 1947 

In the South Atlantic area the master’s 
degree could be obtained - Marshall College, 
University of Richmond, Catholic Uni versity 
of America, George Washington University, 
Johns Hopkins University, and the University 
of Maryland. Johns Hopkins University, 
George Washington University, and the 
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University of Maryland offered the doctorate 
in guidance. 

The over-all picture showed a strong con- 
centration of graduate training in guidance in 
the states of Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New 
York in the Middle Atlantic area; and in the 
states of Wisconsin, Illinois, Minnesota, and 
Michigan in the North-central area. Other 
fairly strong concentrations occurred in 
Colorado in the Rocky Mountain area, and in 
Southern California of the Pacific Coast. In 
the Southeast, the Southwest, and the Pacific 
Coast there are areas with no or only limited 
graduate training facilities in guidance. 

A comparison of the 1947* report with 
the 1946 report shows that in 1946 thirty-nine 
institutions offered the master’s degree in 
guidance, while in 1947, sixty-four schools 
were offering this degree. Twenty-seven 
institutions offered the doctorate in guidance 
in 1947 compared with sixteen in 1946. 


Courses OrrereD 


The courses‘ offered by schools were ar- 
bitrarily separated into three groups: 
Courses whose titles and descriptions referred 
specifically to principles and procedures such 
as Principles of Guidance, Techniques of 
Diagnosis, Interviewing, Counseling, and so 
forth; courses basic to counseling and gui- 
dance such as Statistics, Measurement, Mental 
Hygiene, Personality, Occupations, and simi- 
lar titles; and courses which were indirectly, 


and in some instances only vaguely related to _ 


the field of guidance such as Elements of 
Economics, Improvement of Reading, Ad- 
ministration of School Nursing, Nutrition, 
and Labor Problems. 

In the Pacific Coast area there were 45 
courses in guidance offered in the five gradu- 
ate institutions during the summer of 1946. 
Fifty-one per cent of these had titles and de- 
scriptions relating to principles and tech- 
niques of guidance, 35 per cent were the basic 
type of course, and 14 per cent were indirectly 
related courses. 

In the Rocky Mountain area there were 75 
courses offered of which 33 per cent were the 

*® Royce E: Brewster. 


Guidance and Personnel Work in 
sities."" Federal Security Agency. U. 


ae in the Fields of 
olleges and Univer- 
. Office of Edu- 


cation, Government Printing Office, 1947. 
* This analysis is restricted to the 1946 report. 
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principles and techniques type, 44 per ce 
basic courses, and 23 per cent indirectly » 
lated courses. 

Thirteen courses were offered in the Sou; 
east area, of which 46 per cent were of ty 
first group; 46 per cent of the second; and; 
per cent of the third. 

In the North-central area a total of ¢ 
courses were offered, of which 61 per cep, 
dealt specifically with guidance princip\, 
and techniques, 35 per cent were foundatic, 
courses, while only 4 per cent were indirect 
related courses. 

Thirty-nine courses in the field were offer: 
in the Central area of which 41 per cent wer 
of the first group, 33 per cent of the secon 
group, and 26 per cent of the third. 

Only seven courses were listed in the Nort 
east area all of which were the principles 
techniques type of course. 

The situation in the Middle Atlantic are; 
was similar to that in the North-centn 
area in that of the 84 courses offered 59 p 
cent were of the first group, 33 per cent of 
second, and only 8 per cent of the third. 

Fourteen courses were offered in the : 
stitutions in the South Atlantic area, 
which 85 per cent were of the first group an: 
15 per cent of the second. 

Generally in the institutions where grad 
ate training was more advanced the tenden 
was to list those courses for graduate trainin; 
which deal specifically with the principk 
and techniques of guidance, and cours 
which constitute a foundation for this work 
In institutions where the training was not; 
well advanced, a number of courses were it 
cluded which were only vaguely related : 
guidance, or courses were included wh 
might well have been taken in the unc 
graduate division. 


PROFESSIONAL MEMBERSHIP OF INSTRUCTOH 


Lists of the membership of the three pr 
fessional guidance and counseling organiz 
tions® were obtained against which to chec 


* Through the courtesy of Thelma Mills, Director 4 
Women's Activities of the University of Missouri # 
Secretary of the American College Personnel Associa‘ 
Christine Melcher, Executive Secretary of the Natiow 
Vocational Guidance Association, and Dael W 
Executive Secretary of the American Psychological 4 
sociation. 
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the instructors who gave courses in this field 
during the summer of 1946. In the case of 
the American Psychological Association, the 
jist was restricted to individuals holding 
memberships in the Guidance and Counseling 
Division. 

In the Pacific area there were 36 instructors 
pffering courses in guidance and counseling 
of whom 30 per cent belonged to one or more 
of the three national organizations. In the 
Rocky Mountain area there were 38 instruc- 
rors of whom 27 per cent were so affiliated. 
In the Southwest there were nine instructors 
pf whom 11 per cent had memberships in one 
pr more of these organizations. 


In the North-central area, 47 instructors 
were listed, of whom 64 per cent belonged to 
one or more of these professional groups. 
Jn the Central area there were 30 instructors 
of whom 16 per cent had such affiliations. 
Seven instructors were listed in the Northeast 
grea with 43 per cent professional member- 
ships. The Middle Atlantic area had 64 
instructors and 43 per cent of them belonged 
to at least one of these groups. There were 
Hine instructors in the South Atlantic area of 
Whom 44 per cent had such professional 
affiliations. 


The figures for the country as a whole show 
that 242 individuals were offering courses in 
uidance and counseling during the summer 
pf 1946, of whom only 92 or 38 per cent be- 
longed to one or more of our professional 
Prganizations. The institutions located in 
the North-central area made the best show- 
ing; the South Atlantic, Middle Atlantic, 
and the Northeast area came next in that 
Brder; the Pacific Coast and the Rocky 
Mountain area follow; and the Central, 
Southwest, and Southeast areas showed only 
# small proportion of professional member- 
Ship. 

Of the individuals who are members of one 
t more of these professional groups, 67 
clonged to the National Vocational Gui- 
ance Association, 35 to the Guidance and 
ounseling Division of the American Psy- 
phological Association, and 11 tothe American 
pollege Personnel Association. Some indi- 
fiduals, of course, held memberships in more 
than one organization. 
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IMPLICATIONS 


What, then, are the implications of the 
data just presented with regard to the train- 
ing facilities for guidance personnel? One 
obvious conclusion is that the facilities for 
graduate study in guidance and counseling 
are very unevenly distributed throughout the 
United States. Students living in the vicin- 
ity of New York, Philadelphia, Columbus, 
Chicago, Minneapolis, Detroit, or Madison 
can choose among a number of excellent in- 
stitutions, but in other sections of the 
country not only is the choice limited to one 
or two schools, but in addition students have 
to travel great distances to reach the training 
institution. 

This concentration of training facilities in a 
relatively small number of graduate depart- 
ments tends to lessen its value to the student 
who plans to work in an area where economic 
and social conditions are different from those 
prevailing in the area where his training 
institution is located. A more serious limita- 
tion associated with such concentration is 
that many states and areas are left without 
constructive leadership in the guidance field. 
In the states where guidance has made the 
greatest progress we usually find individuals 
in the graduate divisions of the universities 
who give a major share of their time to fur- 
thering the guidance program on a state- 
wide basis. They have seen to it that gui- 
dance courses were included in the training of 
prospective teachers, that capable graduate 
students were selected and trained in counsel- 
ing, that the State Department of Education 
recognized its responsibility, and that educa- 
tional administrators, industrial leaders, and 
business men were made aware of the progress 
that has been made in the counseling field 
Such activities over a period of years exert a 
strong influence on the quality of guidance 
service carried on throughout the state. 

The point of emphasis here is not that we 
should reduce the number of graduate stu- 
dents in guidance at the institutions which 
are now doing most of the professional train- 
ing, but rather that we should extend that 
training to institutions in the areas where 
there are no facilities or only very limited 
facilities available at the present time. It 
appears that the National Vocational Gui- 
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dance Association should be aware of the prob- 
lem and take steps to bring about an extension 
of graduate training. 

There is also considerable variation among 
the universities in the breadth and depth of 
the course offerings for the doctorate. The 
number of courses and instructors in guidance 
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groups? It is probable that both these {x 
tors are operating. Our professional orga, 
zations are relatively new, and the guidar,. 
movement has grown so rapidly and in , 
many different directions that there is boup: 
to be a lag in professional affiliations. (, 
the other hand, it is probable that in a nup. 


during the summer of 1946 ranged all the way ber of instances graduate training in HE 

from a graduate school which had one full- guidance field is being offered by individy; - 
time instructor offering two courses, to an who are not particularly interested in ¢ wre, 
institution with 15 full-time instructors and work and who have been given this assign. [ee ! 

22 different courses and a workshop. An- ment because, to quote one department heai Jr — 
other unsatisfactory aspect of the course of- ‘‘anybody can teach guidance."’ It might}, pstablist 
ferings is the inclusion of titles which are wise for our professional organizations »[—ee! ™ 
considerably removed from the guidance solicit memberships among the instructor mereent 
field. It is difficult to understand why the of guidance courses. Furthermore, our 1: ee 
following courses should be included in the _ tional professional organizations should brin; * te 
graduate training of vocational and educa- to the attention of administrative officers t of 
tional counselors: ‘Problems of Nursing desirability of professional membership fx{M) 2- G 
and Nursing Education,’ ‘Administration all persons teaching graduate courses ed 
of School Nursing,’’ ‘‘Contemporary Life,’’ guidance. 3. 
and ‘‘Instructional Aspects of School Ad- pa 
ministration. bi 
By far the most disturbing factor brought un 
out in this brief study is the small percentage By way of summary, this brief study } ce 
of instructors teaching the graduate courses revealed that the graduate training facilitic an 
in guidance who belong to our professional in guidance and counseling tend to be cor sel 
organizations. Only a little more than one-  centrated in two areas of the United State an 
third of the 1946 Summer Session instructors The North Central and the Middle Atlant | 
in the United States held memberships. Large sections of the country are left with m1 
It is difficult to imagine such a condition adequate leadership in the field. In certais nate 
existing in the professions of medicine or imstitutions there are excellent graduar 
dentistry. In the absence of information, programs for the M.A. and Ph.D. degree - 
one can only speculate as to the reasons for while in other institutions offering the san a 

this low percentage of membership. Is it degrees, the programs are quite incomplet 
because our professional guidance and coun-_ A survey of the professional affiliations of t The di 
seling organizations are not sufficiently alert instructors of graduate courses in guidance Pinucs 
and aggressive to attract to their membership and counseling indicates that only one-thisf Wcterans 
the individuals who are responsible for of such instructors belong to any of the np pave ne 
training counselors? Is it because the people tional professional guidance organization p»ysical 
who are teaching the courses haven't suffi- suggesting a need for a more aggressinfpescncies: 
cient interest in the field of guidance to be- membership policy on the patt of thexfFo supp 
come members of one of our professional organizations. mand for 
ent. 
Industt 
| J Hugh M. Bell is Professor of Psychology and Dean of Student Personnel\_ poring 
and Guidance at Chico State College, Chico, California. During the war | personnel 
be was assigned to the Adjutant General’ s Office in Washington, D. C. and tee - 
|| later worked in the Central Office of the Veterans Administration. During ||8 { hrough 
the Summer 1947 he taught graduate courses in Counseling at the University I This ar 
| of Minnesota. He is the author of psychological studies in learning and per- || Bovered in 
» ception, adjustment tests, and numerous other publications. Va + ysical Th 


HE WAR placed a heavy reponsibility 

on the physical therapy schools and 
raining cemters in an attempt to supply 
ceeded personnel. As an emergency measure 
ertain Waivers On prerequisite work were 
stablished. Effective July 1, 1946, prereq- 
site needs were returned to former levels. 
\dmission to a physical therapy school now 


cf A 


requires: 


1. Graduation from an accredited school 
of nursing. 

2. Graduation from a school of physical 
education. 

3. Completion of 60 semester hours, 26 
of which shall be in the biological 
and physical sciences. (Acceptable 
biological sciences are biology, zo- 
ology, anatomy, and physiology. Ac- 
ceptable physical sciences are physics 
and chemistry. Six of the required 26 
semster hours may be in psychology 
and three may be in hygiene.) 

It should be noted that these are the 
minimum standards. Approved physi- 
cal therapy schools not only adhere 
to these prerequisites as minimum levels 
but most of them now require three 
years of college work with the above 
sciences. 


The demand for physical therapists con- 
tinues to increase. The Federal Agencies, 
Neterans Administration, and Public Health 
have necessarily expanded in the field of 
physical therapy. The needs of these 
Bgcncies now exact a heavy toll on the pres- 
ent supply of physical therapists. The de- 
mand for physical therapy personnel is ur- 
Bent. 

} Industry and insurance companies are 
Setting up treatment programs. Increased 
Personnel, longer hours, greater volume of 
york tended to raise the accident ratio. 
Through physical therapy programs it is 


> 


' This article brings up to date opportunities in a field 
Bovered in an earlier article, ‘‘Opportunities for the 
piysical Therapist,"’ Betty A. Rice, November, 1943, p. 

14. 


Opportunities for the Physical Therapist’ 


BARBARA WHITE 


Educational Secretary, American Physical Therapy Association, New York City 


hoped to shorten the convalescent period of 
the injured worker and to return him to work 
in the best possible condition. 

State agencies have long been working on 
programs in special child's care. There are 
approximately 400,000 cases of cerebral palsy 
in the country. Cerebral palsy requires pro- 
longed treatment often extending for years. 
Opportunities in this phase of physical 
therapy are numerous. Many agencies are 
willing to pay for special training for the 


physical therapist. Consequently, training 
centers for such a specialized program are 
now available for physical therapists 

The poliomyelitis epidemic of 1946, second 
greatest in 20 years, highlighted the need for 
more physical therapists. Treatment of 
poliomyelitis is often prolonged; in this 
treatment the physical therapist plays a 
major role. Training centers for postgradu- 
ate study are available to those who wish to 
prepare for this branch of physical therapy. 

Physical therapy in public school systems 
has long been established. Programs are 
broadening and there are numerous oppor- 
tunities for the individual who wishes to 
work in this branch of physical therapy. 

With the release of physical therapists 
from the Armed Forces, civilian hospitals 
are returning to pre-war levels of service 
This expansion offers many opportunities 
for institutional work. 

The percentage of men in physical therapy 
has been low. With the expansion of physi- 
cal therapy in the federal agencies, there 
are many opportunities for men and their 
number is steadily increasing. 

Salaries of physical therapists are above 
pre-war level. Under Federal Civil Service, 
the physical therapist is classified as pro- 
fessional. The initial salary is $2,644.00 a 
year with annual increment and the usual 
Civil Service benefits. For experienced physi- 
cal therapists, salary is accordingly com- 
mensurate with other professional govern- 


ment jobs. 
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SCHOOLS APPROVED FOR TRAINING PHYSICAL THERAPISTS one 
By Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of the American Medical Associatio, .. 
Entrance Length Certificate P S 
Require- of Classes Degree- AAS 
Name and Location of School ments* Course Start Tuition Diploma a 
CALIFORNIA ARGIN 
Children’s Hospital, Los = 
a-b-d 14 mos. Sept. $200 Cert. or Degre 
College of Medical Evange- ot 
lists, Los Angeles'......... a-b-c-d 12 mos. Sept. 225 Cert. or Degree Bs 
University of Southern Califor- WISCON 
nia, Los Angeles........... a-b-d® 12 mos. Sept. 496 Cert. or Degree Me Umivet 
University of California Medi- cal S 
cal School, San Francisco'... d-e 12 mos. Sept. 220 Cert. or Degre, Male stt 
Stanford University, Palo Alto! a-b-d? .12 mos. Jan., Jume 523.30 Cert. or Degre High sc 
COLORADO 
University of Colorado Medi- 
cal School, Denver........ a-b-d 12 mos. Jan., Sept. Certificate ‘Non-res 
ILLINOIS 
Northwestern University Medi- 
cal School, Chicago........ a-b-d 12 mos. Oct. 300 Certificate Graduation 
IOWA 
State University of lowa Medi- 
cal School, City...... ¢ 12 mos. Sept. 299 Certificate xchool grac 
KANSAS 
University of Kansas School of 
Medicine, Kansas City..... a-b-c® 12 mos.  Feb., Sept. 804 Cert. or Degre: 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Bouve-Boston School of Physi- 
cal Education, Boston...... H.S. 4 yrs. Sept. 500 yr. Degree 
Boston University—Sargent 
College, Cambridge........ H.S. 4 yrs. Sept. 435 yr. Cert. or Degree 
Simmons College, Boston.... a-b-d* 16 mos. Sept. 550 Diploma or 
Degree 
MINNESOTA 
Mayo Clinic, Rochester!...... a-b-d 12mos. Jan.,July None Certificate 
University of Minnesota, Min- 
H.S. 4 yrs. Oct. 530 Degree 
MISSOURI 
Barnes Hospital, St. Louis..... a-b-d 12mos. Sept. 200 Certificate 
St. Louis University School of 
Nursing, St. Louis’......... H.S. 4 yrs. Jan., Sept. 300 yr. Degree 
NEW YORK 
Albany Hospital, Albany..... a-b-c 12 mos. Sept. 200 Certificate 
Columbia New 
a-b-c Lor2yrs. Sept. 450 yr. Cert. or Degree 


New York University School 
of Education, New York 
a-b-d 12mos. Sept. 525 Cert. or Degre: 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Duke University School of 

Medicine, Durham!........ a-b-d 15 mos. Oct. 300 Certificate 
PENNSYLVANIA 


D. T. Watson School of Physi- 
cal Therapy, Leetsdale’..... a-b-e 12mos. Oct. 300 Diploma 


\ 


Graduate Hospital of the Univ. 
of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 


ton a-b 12 mos. 
University of Texas School of 
, Medicine, Galveston....... a-b-d 12 mos. 
VIRGINIA 

_ Baruch Center of Physical 

“ore Medicine of the Medical Col- 
oe lege of Virginia, Richmond! a-b-d* 12 mos. 
BAWISCONSIN 
cor University of Wisconsin Medi- 

cal School, Madison'....... a-b-c? 12 mos. 
egr Male students are admitted. 
or High school graduates accepted for a four-year course 


Ieading to A.B degree. 

‘High school graduates accepted for four-year college 
Bourse 
‘Non-residents charged additional fee. 
* Courses are so arranged that any of the entrance re- 
buirements will qualify students for training. a = 
Graduation from accredited school of nursing; b = 
Graduation from accredited school of physical educa- 
tion; c = Two years of college with science courses; d = 
Three years of college with science courses; e = four 
years of college with science courses. H.S. = High 
school graduation. 
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Sept. 


Sept. 
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+ Edztortal Comment + + 


Your Stake in Accrediting Vocational Guidance Agencies 


nore readers grasped the significance 

of the article published in the Decem- 
ber issue (p. 182), entitled ‘‘National Survey 
of Vocational Guidance Agencies,”’ written 
by the chairman of the NVGA Committee on 
Ethical Practices. If you failed to read this, 
please read it now. The Committee is set- 
ting up a plan through which it hopes to dis- 
courage unethical practitioners of vocational 
guidance. Rather than draw up a black list, 
the Committee is adopting the constructive 
method of making a white list. Using an 
authoritative set of criteria, it will examine, 
upon application by the agency director, the 
procedures of agencies in the United States 
that serve the general public, and make public 
the names of agencies that meet the stipulated 
criteria. It excludes vocational guidance 
bureaus that serve only students in schools 
and colleges and also those serving veterans 
exclusively. 

The general public is hungry for vocational 
guidance. The proof lies in the large number 
of persons who are willing to pay large fees 
for service that claims much but gives little. 
The National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion and its Branches should have information 
that would enable responsible officers to 
answer the inquiry: ‘“‘Where in my com- 
munity can I secure sound vocational gui- 
dance?”’ In other words, it needs the list that 
should result from the Committee's work. 

In order that the investigation may be 
thorough, the Committee needs the help of 
every member of the Association. If you are 
a member of a Branch, see that it has a Com- 
mittee on Ethical Practices and give the Com- 
mittee the names of all agencies you know, 
good or bad. If your Branch doesn’t have a 
Committee, try to get one appointed. If a 


Committee is not feasible, send the names of 
agencies to the Executive Secretary of NVGA 
who will inform the agency about the proj- 


ect and will send an application blank 
request of the director. 

You have an important stake in this y 
tempt to make a census of agencies that mai; 
tain professional standards. 

It is interesting that coincidently with 
effort, the American Psychological Asso 
tion is surveying all centers offering psyct 
logical services for the purpose of compiling 4 
directory of those meeting professional sta 
ards. 


Scrutiny of Training Courses and Teacher 
of These Courses 

Apropos of standards, we call attention t 
the article in this issue by Hugh Bell entit! 
‘Analysis of Summer Courses for Counselors 
Dr. Bell's analysis indicates that our sta: 
ards of training counselors are lower than y 
like to admit. Of 242 individuals who gave 
summer courses listed by the U. S. Office 
Education, only 67, or 26 per cent, belonge: 
to the National Vocational Guidance 
sociation. If such a small proportion of in- 
structors belong to the Association, we cannot 
expect many of their students to join. 

It is true that not all of the courses dealt 
with vocational guidance. Some were in the 
field of ‘‘general’’ counseling or ‘‘pupil per- 
sonnel’’ or just “‘guidance’’ and some had 
questionable connection with either ficld 
Hoping that he might find some appropriate 
professional affiliation for persons who taught 
the latter types of courses, Dr. Bell examinec 
the other 175 instructors. He found among 
the entire 242 only 35 who belong to the 
Guidance and Counseling Division of the 
American Psychological Association, anc 
only 11 who belong to the American College 
Personnel Association; and some of these 
may hold membership in two organizations 
To correct the situation, Dr. Bell suggests 
that NVGA and other professional organiza- 
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ions imstitute a membership drive among 
these instructors. Another remedy would be 
(0 persuade institutions to refrain from giving 
raining in our field until they can add to 
cheir staffs persons qualified to give the 
raining. 

Vocational Guidance House Organ 

We have just spent a satisfying ten minutes 
perusing the “house organ"’ of the Big 
Brother Movement, Inc., of New York City, 
entitled Vocational News. This organization 
maintains a vocational counselor (see **Voca- 
tional Guidance for the Delinquent Boy,"’ by 
R. J. Fornwalt, December, 1946, pp. 149- 
151), who issues the Vocational News four 
times a year. It contains items describing 
vocational opportunities and conditions; 
calls attention to the vocational library main- 
tained by the organization, and gives news 
about alumni who are making good. The 
publication may well serve as a model for 
any organization. Many thanks to Editor 
Fornwalt for giving us this treat. 


Plan Now to Attend Conventioa 


At this time of year we hope every reader 
is making plans to attend the annual con- 
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vention of NVGA and affiliated organizations 
in Chicago, March 29 to April 1, 1948. We 
hope that prospective attendants will nor 
withhold their decision until they see how 
many ‘‘big speakers’’ will be on the program 
That attitude represents the old-fashioned 
view that one comes to a convention to get a 
little pail filled with inspiration that flows 
from the mouth of platinum-tongued orators 
That does not represent the true function of 
a convention. One should attend in order to 
engage in floor discussions on topics of inter- 
est to himself and his colleagues; to visit in- 
formally with colleagues from distant points; 
and, if a delegate, to deliberate and vote on 
matters brought before the Delegate Assembly 
In other words, the attendant at a convention 
should be an active participant not a passive 
observer. 

We hope each member of the Association 
will not only attend but will see to it that his 
Branch is represented by its allotted number 
of delegates. The Delegate Assembly of last 
year’s convention held in Columbus was a 
model of democratic and enthusiastic action 
Give yourself the treat of participating in it 
this year. See you in Chicago.—H. D. K. 


Guest Editorials 


Certification of Counselors 


NE OF THE most pressing issues which to- 

day faces the NVGA as a professional 
organization is the establishment of appro- 
priate certification standards for counselors. 
Until recently the inadequate preparation of 
counselors could be defended on the ground 
that our field was new and that sufficiently 
thorough, comprehensive, and well-planned 
programs of training were few and far between. 
It hardly needs adding that this condition no 
longer exists—witness the offerings at our 
leading universities. 

It is not enough to say that Superintendents 
will appoint insufficiently trained people as 
counselors or that the public will patronize 
inadequately prepared counselors or even 


quacks who provide guidance services for a 
fee. (Not all private counseling services are 
staffed by poorly prepared personnel or quacks 
but there are enough of them to constitute a 
serious problem.) The public would patron- 
ize medical quacks if they were allowed to 
exist and the organization which prevents or 
limits their existence to a minimum is the 
organized medical profession through its sup- 
port and insistence upon licensing 

If we are to maintain high standards for 
our profession, standards prescribed by law 
are necessary. Fortunately precedents exist 
for the establishment of standards through 
state licensing boards for many kinds of oc- 
cupations. The pressures upon our state 
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certifying agencies will have to come from 
the local Branches of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association. In many instances the 
state certifying agencies would, in my opin- 
ion, welcome such action. To facilitate and 
increase their influence, local Branches within 
a state will have to coordinate their efforts 
and may find it profitable to unite as state 
Branches. The national organization should 
provide the leadership by establishing a 
flexible set of criteria upon which to base 
certification and to submit its proposals to 
the local Branches for study and comment.! 
We might also clean our own house by 
raising the standards for professional mem- 
bership in NVGA (which is under considera- 
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tion) and by establishing some criteria fo; 
admission into general membership beyond 
that of application and the payment of th. 
fee. 

Until and unless we do have definite stand. 
ards incorporated into law we shall continu. 
to invite abuses and to remain unrecognized 
as a genuine profession.—Epwarp Lanp, 
Treasurer, N.V.G.A.: Director, Division of Coun 
seling Services, City of Newton, Massachuset: 


1A subcommittee of the Division of Professj 
Training and Certification is preparing a manua 
minimum standards for school counselors and other 
the personnel field. This will be submitted for approv, 
by the Board of Trustees and later by the Delegate A 
sembly and/or the Branches of NVGA.—Ed 


Recognition for Works of Merit 


HAT influence may NVGA exert on 

\X raising professional standards and 
producing improved tools of vocational and 
educational] guidance? 

The Occupational Research Section of the 
NVGA has been concerned for many years 
with the evaluation of occupational informa- 
tion and has recommended standards for cer- 
tain types of publications. It prepared a 
guide for use in making investigations of 
occupations, set up criteria for occupational 
monographs, demonstrated their use, and 
encouraged publishers, counselors, and teach- 
ers to adopt them. 

Now that we have urged, encouraged, and 
tried to persuade publishers to follow ac- 
ceptable methods of investigating occupa- 
tions, is it not appropriate to take the next 
step and record our approval of published 
materials which meet NVGA criteria? As 
Rousseau stated concerning youth: ‘“‘It is 
in preaching to them these solid virtues 
that we wear away their young years in 
dreariness."’ In following through, we reap 
the result of our labor. 

More than one hundred annual awards are 
given in the literary field for books of out- 
standing merit. They cover a wide range of 
subjects from textbooks to detective stories, 
adjudged for qualities specified as most 
idealistic, most creative, most cheerful, most 


imaginative, or most mysterious. But there 
is no specific recognition given to books pre- 
senting information about vocations. The 
monetary consideration is regarded as of 
slight consequence in most of the awards 
The American Library Association award is a 
bronze medal; the American Booksellers 
Association award is an engraved bronze 
paper weight. The NEA list is a mere listing 
of books considered significant. It is the 
recognition which is far more coveted thai 
any cash value. 

Instead of stopping with persuasion, would 
it not be a strategic move to register our ap- 
proval of products that meet our standards 
and to give recognition to works of merit at 
our annual Convention? To provide an in- 
centive for outstanding contributions in 
vocational guidance, this Trustee would like 
to offer the suggestion that NVGA confer 
awards for distinguished contributions to its 
field. 

To be specific, the Occupational Research 
Division has as one of its sections a Pub- 
lishers’ Committee. At each annual Con- 
vention the members of this Committee, as- 
sisted by a jury of awards consisting of the 
twenty-four Past-Presidents of NVGA, might 
award a distinctive set of book ends as prizes 
for the following: 

1. Best non-fiction of the previous yea 
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which gives a picture of the conditions 
revailing in some occupation. 

Bese non-fiction of the previous year 

which gives information about a group 

of occupations. 

Best fiction of the previous year giving 

a picture of the world of work, repre- 

sented by a specific occupation or by a 

group of occupations. 

Best biography of the year presenting 

vocational data. 

Best radio feature dealing with voca- 

tional problems. 

Best series of three or more occupa- 

tional monographs. 

Best book on principles or practices of 

educational and vocational guidance. 

Best educational film presenting infor- 

mation about vocations. 


In addition to providing an incentive to 
authors and publishers, NVGA would demon- 
strate effective leadership if it took definite 
steps to award recognition to a City or state 
plan which promotes vocational guidance. 
The writer has in mind the stimulation of 
programs which clarify the objectives, of 
which the one of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts quoted below is an example: 


In a preceding section entitled, ‘‘What 
are Approvable Programs of Occupational 


Guidance and Placement?’’ there are 
sitive statements of required activities. 

peo to clarify our objective, to prevent 
undue emphasis upon special activities, 
and to avoid overlapping the programs of 
others, the following are positive state- 
ments of precluded activities: 

Disciplinary duties 

Attendance duties 

Testing except for individual oc- 

cupational guidance and _place- 

ment... 

Remedial program activities 

Instruction of courses 


School extra-curricular activities 


which are not a contribution to the 
—— guidance of the in- 
dividual 

Record keeping other than occupa- 
tional guidance and _ placement 
records and summaries 
Recommending publicly changes or 
additions in school training pro- 
grams, except to the superintendent 
of schools 

Other school activities which are 
clearly the vested responsibility of 
other school personnel 


Finally, because printed plans and materials 
are ineffective unless used, an annual award 
could be presented to the NVGA member 
whose work received most favorable men- 
tion in newspapers. To be specific, may I 
mention the five-column article, describing a 
program in Valdese, North Carolina, in 
operation less than one year, in the Valdese 
News, April 24, 1947. That the services of 
the counselor, Mrs. Dell Wilson, were re- 
ceived with enthusiasm is beyond question. 
All conferences were voluntary, yet 98 per 
cent of the student body took advantage of 
counseling. Six functions of vocational 
guidance were in evidence. Use was made of 
books and pamphlets, interest inventories, 
career conferences, cumulative record folders, 
PTA contributions of occupational literature, 
placement, and a student loan fund sponsored 
by the Community Center. Other counselors 
working under similar handicaps of space, 
time, supplies, and remuneration would re- 
ceive inspiration from such editorials. 

Certainly a group of NVGA members, 
trained in personnel, can surmount the diffi- 
culties involved in inaugurating a series of 
awards which might encourage significant 
production in vocational guidance. I solicit 
comments and For- 
RESTER, Trustee, N.V.G.A.; Head Counselor, 
Arts High School, Newark, N. J. 


Vital Statistics 


December 1, 1947—Total N.V.G.A. Membership 4,171 
December 1, 1946—Total N.V.G.A. Membership 3,691 


Let us make this good record better! 
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Reports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, and Members of N.V.G.A. 
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Latest News from the Convention Front 


CLIFFORD FROELICH 


Program Chairman, N.V.G.A. Convention 


arcH 29 through April 1, the Stevens 

Hotel in Chicago—that is the time 
and place of the next National Convention of 
The National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
t10n. 

The Convention begins the Monday after 
Easter. This will give you an opportunity 
to spend Easter Sunday in Chicago. The local 
committee is preparing a list of church ser- 
vices for your convenience. The hotel has 
assured us that reservations for the Saturday 
and Sunday before the Convention will be 
welcomed. The registration desk will be 
open from noon to 9:00 p.m., Sunday. So 
plan to come early. 

At this time (November 25) the program 
has begun to take definite shape. On Monday 
at 10:00 a.m., Dr. Layton will deliver the 
Presidential address. The speech is entitled 
““NVGA: Its Status and Task."’ You cer- 
tainly will not want to miss his discussion 
of the status and problems of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association. 

The Delegate Assembly will hold its first 
meeting from 2 to 4. The five divisions will 
each sponsor a meeting Monday afternoon. 
Our Division of Individual Appraisal, Coun- 
seling, and Instruction is planning a meeting 
in conjunction with the National Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women that afternoon. New 
developments in counseling will be discussed. 

To help us get acquainted the very first day, 
the Chicago Branch is arranging a social hour 
on Monday. It is scheduled from 4:00 to 
6:00 p.m., long enough for us really to ‘‘visit."’ 
Then we have a two-hour break before the 
general session in the evening. Plans for the 
evening call for an address by a distinguished 
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scholar from a related discipline. At least 
he hasn't said “‘No,”’ yet. This is the end ot 
Monday’s schedule, so off to bed! 

Tuesday is ‘‘Council Day."’ All the meet- 
ings that day are being arranged by the Coun- 


cil of Guidance and Personnel Associations meetings 
Emphasis will be given to the Convention soos. T 
theme: Personnel Work as a Profession. | J ad me t 
sat in on the Council meeting that decided lot of in 
on the theme. The discussions raised many Hugh Bel 
questions. Before Convention time you may fg %! @ppra 
wish to think of answers to these questions program 
What criteria must an occupation meet to be voted to | 
classified as a profession? Does personnel ume, Am¢ 
work meet these standards? What is the out- mi ~ 

t will ce 


look for personnel work as a profession? The 
experts will tackle these and many related 
questions on Tuesday. It is an important 
topic for all of us—in industry, in education, 
in government. 

On Wednesday, NVGA again resumes its 
individual program. Pity the poor delegates, 
for they have to get up for an 8;00 a.m. ses- 
sion of the Delegate Assembly. The rest of 
us can sleep a little later, for our meetings do 
not start until 9:00 a.m. The morning pro- 
gram is built around various interest groups 
The State Supervisors of Guidance will have 
a meeting. One is being arranged for those 
interested in vocational rehabilitation, and 
another for industrial personnel workers. It 
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is not too late to arrange others. Drop a line mer 
to me and I'll do my best to help you organize § same tim 
a group. But please write soon. bership 

On Wednesday afternoon, we shall have our histo: 
sectional meetings sponsored by our Com- figure thi 
mittees. A joint session with American which ir 


College Personnel Association, and our Inter- 


gational Relations Committee, headed by 
Margaret Bennett, sounds good to me. In 
addition to covering the international rela- 
tions angle, it deals with counseling of foreign 
students. One of our “‘hot’’ topics comes up 
for discussion that afternoon, too—the Com- 
mittee on Professional Membership reports. 
You will have a real problem deciding which 
if che interesting afternoon sessions to attend. 

Wednesday evening—that’s the night! 
Our banquet is to be held in the beautiful 
North Ballroom. Two and a half hours of 
zood food, an outstanding speaker, and, of 
course, lots of fun. This is the time when the 
president-elect will be introduced, and, if 
possible, the site of next year’s Convention 
announced. 

We found that many of the best train and 
plane connections are made by leaving 
chicago in the afternoon. So, on Thursday, 
meetings will be scheduled only in the fore- 
noon. The plans for Thursday's meetings 
lead me to believe that there is going to‘ be a 
lot of interest in each sectional meeting. 
Hugh Bell is arranging a program on individ- 
ual appraisal. This is the only time on the 
program when a whole session will be de- 
voted to this important topic. At the same 
time, American College Personnel Association 
will have a meeting open to NVGA members. 
It will center around the therapeutic aspects 
if counseling. One of the topics up for dis- 
cussion will deal with the sow of counseling 
discipline cases. 

The Convention promises a full schedule of 
events to keep you occupied. But while you 
are in Chicago, there are many other things to 
see and do. In fact, they are so attractive 
that your Program Committee felt it neces- 
sary to draw up a strong program to compete 
with the outside attractions. The local 
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arrangements committee is preparing a com- 
prehensive list of Chicago points of interest 
It will be ready for you when you register. 
You are assured of a well-organized Con- 
vention, because George S. Speer is Conven- 
tion coordinator. He has top-flight assist- 
ance in local arrangements from Paul Pair. 
Make plans to attend now. Be sure to get 
your reservations in early! Even though the 
Stevens is reported to be the largest hotel in 
the world, it has only 3,000 r 
Here is the complete listing of Chairmen 
NVGA Program, Clifford Froelich, Occupa 


tional Information and Guidance Service, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. ¢ 

Local Arrangements, Paul M. Pair, Director, 
Gregg College, 37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


3. Commercial Exhibits, C. L. Henderson, 
Illinois Bell Telephone Company, 230 W 


Washington St., Chicago. Publicity, Jo! 
o 

F. White, Dean of Students, Ulinois Insti 

tute of Technology, 18 S. Mi 


Chicago 3. 


Council of Guidance and Personnel Associa 
} 


tions: Program Chairman, Daniel Feder, 
Director of Personnel, University of Denver, 
Colorado. Program Editor, Wendell S. 
Dysinger, Dean, MacMurray College, Jack- 
sonville, Illinois. Local Arrangements, H 


W. Bailey, Chicago Branch, University of 


Illinois, Navy Pier, Chicago. Publicity, 
Josef Wright, Director Public Relations, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


American College Personnel Association, 
Program Chairman, Donald Super, Associate 
Professor, Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity, New York City. 

National Association of Deans of Women, 
Program Chairman, Grace Wilson, Colorado 
State College of Education, Greeley, Colo 


rado. 


The President’s Letter 


T THIs WRITING (November 18, 1947) our 

membership is 529 larger than at the 
same time in 1946. Last year’s peak mem- 
bership exceeded 5,000 for the first time in 
our history. We hope to reach a still higher 
figure this year, of course, for the extent to 
which individuals are willing to join our 


ranks will always be one important measure 
of the effectiveness of our program. 

There are, however, other criteria by which 
NVGA must be evaluated. One of these is 
the formation of new Branches. Viewed in 
the light of the number of new units estab- 
lished within a given period, our record is 
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not unimpressive. But of equal importance 
is the growth and vitality of these local 
Branches once they have been started. In 
the main the Branches do not grow substan- 
tially and some of them find it difficult to 
hold their own, while a few really have 
little more than a paper existence and would 
be extinct were it not for the devoted work 
of a few members who are unwilling to see 
them die. This is a frank (and very un- 
happy) admission but it is a fact of which 
many of our members are aware. I refer to 
it in this column principally to report to you 
that the present Officers and Trustees are 
deeply conscious of their responsibility for 
studying this serious problem and making 
some efforts to find a solution. 

It is the belief of some that only a more 
vigorous promotion policy at the national 
level will serve the purpose. The imple- 


Regional Conferences 


Progress Report by Clarence W. Failor, Committee Chairman 


ORE THAN 100 persons attended the 

Regional Conference held October 16, 
1947, at Chapman College, Los Angeles. 
The theme was the ‘International Aspects of 
Vocational Guidance.’ The conference was 
sponsored by the Southern California Branch, 
NVGA, and the Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations. (See Branch News, 
page 483, December, 1947.) 

New York City is planning to hold its 
annual Regional Conference with the Metro- 
politan Welfare Association. There may 
be a conference in the Middle Atlantic area, 
buc plans have not yet been announced. 

The New England Branches are cooperat- 
ing with the State Supervisors in a Regional 
Conference which was held in Providence, 
December 5. The Rocky Mountain area is 
tentatively considering holding a Conference 
at Boulder, Colorado. There is a possibility 
that a Conference will be held at Raleigh, 
North Carolina. A Conference may ma- 
terialize in the Pacific Northwest in con- 
junction with the Northwestern Personnel 
Association. 
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mentation of such a program is what ha; 
always prevented its adoption; we hay: 
never had financial resources adequate fo; 
normal operations, and expansion has beep 
out of the question. 

Expansion for its own sake is pointless 
but expansion in the sense of extending our 
influence, increasing and strengthening our 
Branches (in three states, at least, at th- 
present moment, counselors’ associations 
entirely independent of NVGA are being 
promotéd), and really trying to build a pro- 
fession is something we must undertake and 
see through to the point of some real accom- 
plishment or we might as well cease talking 
about it. 

To this task all of us must devote our en- 
ergies if we wish to see NVGA carry on in 
the traditions of other respected professions 
—Warren K. Layton 
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“I have written to some 50 influential! 
members of the Association requesting an 
expression of opinion as to the need of a 
Regional Conference in their areas and asking 
them to cooperate with the Regional Con- 
ference Committee member therein. I have 
had replies from possibly one-third... ."’ 


Minnesota Conference 


In honor of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of personnel work, the University of Minne- 
sota presented a three-day program, Novem- 
ber 3-5, with the theme ‘Trends in Personne! 
Work."’ Included on the program were C. 
Gilbert Wrenn and John G. Darley, ‘‘Per- 
sonnel Work as a Profession’’; Howard Y. 
McClusky, University of Michigan, ‘“The 
Changing Needs of Young Adults’’; Donald 
G. Paterson, ‘Developments in Vocational 
Guidance Techniques’; and Carroll L. 
Shartle, Ohio State University, *‘‘Contribu- 
tions from the Field of Occupational Ad- 
justment.”” 


Supervisor John G. Odger of Ohio reports 
; new Occupational Information and Refer- 
ence Service to be developed in the state. It 
will be particulaily helpful to small schools 
without comprehensive occupational infor- 
mation files of their own. It will include: 
slected bibliographies on specific occupa- 
tions sent to schools on request; occupa- 
ional information dealing with vocations 
for which there is not available free or low- 
cost material; a sample occupational infor- 
nation file for study by schools interested in 
tganizing or expanding the local service. 
Radio forums have publicized ‘Basic 
Guidance,’” a bulletin for Nebraska teachers. 
The editor of the 70-page bulletin is Ralph 
c. Bedell, Professor of Educational Psychol- 
gy and Measurements, Nebraska State 
Teachers College. Supervisor Frank L. Sie- 
vers directed the publication. The project 
was initiated and developed at workshops at 
the University of Nebraska. The first three 
sections give the purpose of a guidance pro- 
gram; the last three sections offer concrete 
suggestions for setting up a program or eval- 
vating one now functioning. ; 
The Arkansas OIGS has prepared an in- 
teresting Report of School Administrators Field 
Study. State Supervisor Dolph Camp and 17 
other administrators made a two weeks’ 
tour in which they visited five large cities, 
conferred with leaders in business, industry, 
labor, and the U. S. Office of Education. The 
group included a high school principal, 
school superintendents, and members of the 
State Department of Education. The pur- 
pose was to get a more realistic view of bus- 
iness and industry, to plan a program better 
adapted to the needs of all pupils, to be pre- 
pared to aid counselors in their program of 
assisting their students to make sound voca- 
tional plans. 

The group was divided into five com- 
mittees; the reports of these five committees 
constitute the report. The Committee on 
General Evaluation of the Tour listed some 
implications for the guidance program: 
need for counseling based on reliable infor- 
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mation, value of local tours for students 
under direction of counselor, more complete 
pupil records needed, importance of local 
occupational surveys, need for closer coopera- 
tion between school and community, too 
much emphasis on ‘‘white collar’’ jobs, more 
effective follow-up program needed. 

Supervisor Camp also sent us the revised 
edition of Licensed Occupations: A Counselor's 
Handbook, prepared by Lois H. Brickhouse, 
Administrative Assistant, OIGS. This 
gest of Arkansas licensing laws was made 
as the result of inquiries from veterans, edu- 
cators, and students. It 28 
cupations. 

Supervisor Glen L. Weaver sends us from 
Oregon a 15-page bibliography of books on 
vocational guidance available through the 
Oregon State Library. At the suggestion of 
the Oregon Branch, NVGA, the list was com- 
piled by the State Library and the Division 
of Vocational Education. Pamphlets have 
not been included; reference made to 
Gertrude Forrester’s Occupations: A Selected 
List of Pamphlets. The listing of books has 
these headings: how to choose a vocation, 
counseling and testing, occupations (alpha- 
betical list), periodicals, sources for pam- 
phlets. 


1j- 


includés Oc- 


1S 


New 


To the list of Supervisors published in the 
Journal, October, 1947 (p. 70), these addi- 
tions should be made: 


Arizona........Delbert R. Jerome 
California......Donald E. Kitch 
Hawaili........ Clarence R. Ferdun (replac- 
ing W. H. Coulter) 
Iowa...........Roland G. Ross 
Michigan. ..... Glenn E. Smith (formerly in 
Missour! ) 
Minnesota...... Guy O. Tollerud 
Missouri....... Edward C. Roeber*(Acting) 
New York..... Program now reimbursed. 
Delete. 


Puerto Rico... .Zenaida Carrion—(Acting) 


News of Branches 


District of Columbia 


“The Job Market—1957"" was the subject 
of the first meeting of the year, October 28, 
1947. What is the job outlook for the next 
ten years? Can the professions absorb the 
number of people now in training? Does in- 
dustry want all-around trades men or as- 
sembly line workers? What is the outlook 
for employment in the service occupations? 
In agriculture? These and other pertinent 
questions were answered by representatives 
from the Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

Ewan Clague, Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, Bureau of Labor Statistics, in dis- 
cussing ‘‘Economic Factors Affecting Em- 
ployment Outlook"’ pointed out that it is 
not a question of whether there will be a 
recession but when. He said, “A recession 
is as sure as death and taxes."’ His opinion 
is that it will probably not occur for one to 
three years. Younger workers entering the 
labor market find greater pressures for senior- 
ity and an increased unionization of workers. 
As Mr. Clague pointed out, the major em- 
ployment problem today is the need for re- 
tirement of the older workers as they are 
“cluttering up top rungs of the ladder.” 
Since there is no way to prevent a depression, 
Mr. Clague pointed out ways to meet it. 
One way suggested is the development of a 
broader Social Security Program. Another 
is the expansion of Unemployment Com- 
pensation. In the last depression many 
young people dropped out of school and 
thus changed their whole working career 
and constituted a great loss to the world of 
work. Implications for depression methods 
can be drawn from the present Veterans 
Educational program which would carry the 
18 to 2l-year-olds through such a period. 

The world is changing but changes in oc- 
cupation brought about by such develop- 
ments as television or the atom may not be 
felt for twenty years. However, as Mr. 
Clague stated, the worker should be flexible, 
should develop several skills. 

Seymour L. Wolfbein, Chief, Occupational 


Outlook Division, Bureau of Labor Statistic; 
in discussing ‘“The Professions’’ showed tha; 
during the war and post-war periods the pro. 
fessional field fluctuated only slightly y; 
and down. In predicting future trends M; 
Wolfbein stated that there will be a per 
ent upward trend of professional person 
For example, many professional areas su 
as Social Science and Recreation have not ex. 
panded to their limits. Many who aspir 
to these fields cannot reach them. Bette; 
educational counseling is needed. 


Harold Goldstein, Assistant Chief, Occu- 
pational Outlook Division, Bureau of Labo 
Statistics, in discussing ‘“The Skilled Trades 
pointed out that crafts have grown tremen- 
dously in importance the last 80 years. They 
contain a larger proportion of workers toda 
than ever before. Skilled trades have resiste: 
the mechanization of industry because of the 
necessity of having careful workers for the 
high-powered machinery (examples, tobacc 
and textile industries), because a whole new 
occupational group of tool and die worker 
has‘appeared, and because the increase in the 
number of machines in use has required mor: 


repair men. 


Helen Wood, Chief, Non-Manufacturing 
Industries, Occupational Outlook Division 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, in her topic 
“Service Occupations," stressed the hig 
turnover in this group. The majority ar 
underpaid, the jobs are mostly unskilled 
Current shortages of beauty operators, bar- 
bers, cooks, and repair service (shoe, auto, 
and radio) were stressed. The auto me- 
chanic’s job was pointed out as one as “‘neat 
depression proof as possible.”’ 


Oscar C. Stine, Assistant Chief, Prices and 
Marketing, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, in discussing prospects for ‘*Agricul- 
ture’’ pointed out that even though there 
are fewer farmers, production is up. This is 
due to technological changes and conse- 
quently more farmers (one out of five) should 
be better trained. To lure workers to the 
farms the number of working hours must be 
reduced. 
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Chicago 

Patterns of Sexual Behavior in Different 
-ial Levels’’ was discussed at the dinner 
necting, December 1. The speaker was Al- 
“ed C. Kinsey, Professor of Zoology, Uni- 
of Indiana. 

“Juvenile Delinquency-Who Is to Blame?’ 
vas the subject at the dinner mecting, 

vember 8. The speaker, Judge J. M. 
Rraude of Boys’ Court, Chicago, has at- 
sted nation-wide attention for his in- 
red handling of juvenile delinquency. 
fudge Braude believes there is no “‘natural 
id boy,” that it is not the boy who is wrong, 
ut that what he has been doing is wrong. 


Greater Boston 


At a dinner meeting, November 5, Walter 
V. Cenerazzo discussed ‘“What Prospective 
Vorkers Should Know about Unions."’ Mr. 
enerazzo, a printer by trade, is National 
President, American Watch Workers Union. 
ic spoke of the growth of unions and con- 
rasted the attitude of the unions in the build- 
ing trades where “‘work rules’’ often hindet 
production to that of the printing trades 
vhich have accepted technological changes 
nd increased production and raised wages. 
fe described the procedures of the Waltham 
Vatch Union, organized in 1941. Since the 
mpany had not made money for two years 
¢ union voted $5,000, to be matched by the 
mpany, for a study of production costs. 
Ja conclusion he summarized the characteris- 
ics of a ‘‘good’’ union. He advised a young 
worker to join a union if his shop has one. 
if it does not measure up to high standards, 
the youth should try to use his influence to 
mprove it. 
Minneapolis 
Various aspects of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration advisement program were considered 
at the meeting, November 6. Speakers in- 
tluded Frank C. Fellows, Chief of Advisement 
and Guidance, Branch Office; Daniel N. 
Wiener, Chief of Advisement and Guidance 
Section, Regional Office; and Cecil Patter- 
son, Personal Counselor, Kegional Office. 
The Branch is conducting a lively drive for 
new members, the winner to receive a new 
book on vocational guidance as a prize. 
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Kansas City, Missouri 


Ned M. Russell spoke at the first dinner 
meeting of the season, November 5. His 
topic was “‘Personality Factors in Counsel- 
ing.”’ 


St. Louis 


The Branch met November 14 with the 
Department of Guidance Services, Missouri 
State Teachers Association. At a breakfast 
meeting guidance was discussed as a part of 
the general education program. The speaker 
was A. O. Kelly, Principal, Cleveland High 
School, St. Louis. At an afternoon session 
““Guidance Services for Missouri Schools’ 
was the topic. The speakers were State 
Supervisor Glenn E. Smith and Tracy Dale, 
Assistant Commissioner, State Department 
of Education. Mr. Dale presented the 
vices available through the George-Barden 
Act The Branch is planning to issue a 
membership directory. 


Omaha, Nebraska 


Legislation relating to children in Ne- 
braska was discussed at the luncheon meeting, 
November 13. The speaker was E. D. Warn- 
sholz, Consultant on Technical 
Nebraska State Board of Control. 


ocrvices, 


Capital District, N. Y. 


With the theme for the year, “Meet In- 
dustry,"’ three visits have been planned— 
to the General Electric Plant, Schenectady, 
December 10; to the New York Telephone 
Company, Albany, in February; and to the 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company, Amster- 
dam, in April. The tours will be followed 
by dinner and brief business meetings. 


Central New York 


The Branch joined the Guidance Section of 
the New York State Teachers Association in 
the meeting held at Syracuse, October 17. 
Pupils from high schools in the area had a 
panel discussion, “The Student Looks at 
Guidance."" Moderator was Allen Galson, 
a senior at Nottingham High School. Ken- 
neth Peterson, Professor of Education, Syra- 
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cuse University, summarized and evaluated 
the discussion. Chairman of the meeting 
was Branch President John Condon. 

A dinner meeting was held November 18 at 
Solvay High School. Guest speaker was 
Douglas Johnson, Radio Commentator, 
WAGE. He discussed ‘What Guidance Can 
Do for the Community as I See It.”’ 

New York City 

Celebrating the creation of a new post in 
the New York City Schools, the Branch 
heard Morris Krugman at the meeting, Nov- 
ember 19. Dr. Krugman has been appointed 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools in Charge 
of Guidance. He presented the problems 
involved in making guidance services avail- 
able to 850,000 students in the city’s 800 
schools. Reviewing briefly the existing fa- 
cilities, he outlined his program for better 
coordinated counseling services, increase in 
personnel, and integration with curriculum 
development on the one hand, and with 
placement and the State Employment Service 
on the other. 

Charles O'Toole gave a résumé of the de- 
velopment of services in the junior high 
schools. Cornelia Beall gave a comprehen- 
sive outline of the organization of guidance 
services in the vocational high schools and 
the relationship of these services to other 
school functions. Under the leadership of 
Dr. Krugman she believed that the program 
in the vocational schools would become even 
more effective. 

This meeting was planned by Elsa M. 
Becker, Administrative Assistant in charge 
of Guidance, Christopher Columbus High 
School. 

The October meeting was timed to coin- 
cide with the National Employ the Handi- 
capped Week. Speakers were Major John 
Brady, President of the Blind Veterans Asso- 
ciation, and Janet Pinner, New York City 
Consultant for the Handicapped, New York 
State Employment Service. 

The Speakers Committee of the Branch has 
issued its annual list of speakers and topics. 

Speakers will give their services to schools 
and other youth groups interested in voca- 
tional, educational, and social guidance. 
The list may be secured from chairman Anna 
May Jones, 88 Morningside Drive, New York. 
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Rochester, New York 


Richard Thursfield, newly appointed he, 
of the Department of Education, Univers); 
of Rochester, spoke on *‘Modern Trends jz 
Education’’ at the meeting, November | 
At the meeting, October 22, Ralph Collins 
discussed emotional conflicts as they affec, 
the individual at school and at work. }, 
reminded interviewers that they must |o 
behind behavior and recognize that what \ 
on the surface may be illusory. 


Central Ohio 


How business, industry, and education cap 
work together in promoting 
guidance was the theme of the talk given a 
the dinner meeting, November 19, at Colum. 
bus. The guest speaker was Carl Hor 
Associate Professor of Education and Directoy 
of Testing, Counseling, and Guidance, Michi- 
gan State College, East Lansing. Mr. Hor 
was formerly Michigan State Supervisor 
OIGS. 


vocationa 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


The main topic considered at the meeting 
December 10, was “A Critical Survey of th 
Cincinnati Vocational Guidance Agencic 
and Training Facilities.’’ The sub-topx 
was “How Can We Identify Quack and Gy; 
Schools and Unethical Practices?’’ Harr 
W. Paine, University of Cincinnati and Ob 
State Board for Vocational’ Education, wa 
chairman. 


Northeastern Ohio 


Program plans for the year were discussed 


November 13, at a meeting of the Executive 
Committee and Advisory Board. Discus 


sions of wages, job trends in the community 
unions, and field trips to industria! plans 
were among the suggestions considere¢ 
The meeting, October 31, was held in cor 


nection with the Northeastern Ohio Teach 


ers Association. H.C. Seymour, Coordine 
tor of the Division of Guidance Service 
Rochester, N. Y., Public Schools, discusse 
means of improving the guidance servic 
Elizabeth Kardos of the Kardos Fashion Ir 
stitute talked on ‘‘Packaging Personality. 
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Northwestern Ohio 


"Occupational Information, Its Collection, 
nization, and Use’’ was the theme of 
talk given November 25, by the newly 
State Supervisor, John Odgers. 
Mm che meeting the projects for the year were 
unced: to supply occupational infor- 
ym to local schools and to prepare a 
cory of vocational guidance facilities in 


iC 


area. 


Oregon 


Paul Potter of Eugene High School heads 
can important committee which will cooper- 
with other school groups in the state to 
ease the use of cumulative records and to 
iM-Mvelop a more uniform practice of providing 
rmation relating to vocational guidance 
schools receiving transfer students. The 
mittee was formed following action of 
¢ Branch at its annual meeting. For other 

ws see State Supervisors’ Page. 


Philadelphia and Vicinity 


Today's Problems of Selecting and Train- 
¢ Young Workers’’ was the topic sched- 
rd for the dinner meeting, December 2. 
nN. Patterson, Acting Director, Public 
lucational and Child Labor Association, 
sa speaker. Four other dinner meetings 
t planned for the season. 

Recognizing the honor that has come to 
sident Walter Benton Jones, the Branch 
ssed a resolution at the October meeting. 
Jones has been appointed consultant on 
ocational Education, Brazil. He is on 
ve for the year from the University of 
nnsylvania. More than 100 students from 
mple University attended this first meet- 
g of the season. 


Houston, Texas 


The Branch met with the Regional Con- 
Bence of the Texas Social Welfare Associa- 
fon, November 14, which had vocational 
Bidance as its theme. At the morning ses- 
fon a panel discussed ‘‘What do business and 
Bdustry want from social agencies?’ Chair- 
man was Raymond Baarts, Director, Houston 
Mommunity Chest. The theme of the after- 
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noon session was “Occupational Planning 
and Vocational Guidance." Chairman was 
Branch President Jack Donoghue. Among 
the speakers were R. O. Jonas of the Univer- 
sity of Houston; Harold Miller, Director, 
Jewish Vocational Service; and Glenn 
Fletcher, Vocational Education Department, 
Houston Schools. “‘Recent Developments 
in Counseling, Clinical Psychology, and Vo- 
cational Guidance’’ was discussed by Tom 
Blackwell, Bureau of Testing and Guidance, 
University of Texas. Helen Seymour was 
chairman of the evening session which con- 
sidered ‘Work and Welfare.’" The Branch 
had charge of a comprehensive exhibit of 
tools and professional equipment, including 
books, testing materials, etc. 


Tri-State, W. Va. 


A tour of the Owens-Illinois Glass Com- 
pany, Huntington, West Virginia, was the 
main feature of the meeting, November 19. 
The company’s personnel director, T. C. 
Straw, arranged the visit. The latest apti- 
tude and interest tests were demonstrated by 
Mrs. Feil at the meeting, November 12. 
Mrs. Feil is a member of the staff of the Psy- 
chological Clinic, Marshall College, and of 
the State Employment Service. 


Western Pennsylvania Polls Its 
Membership 


What kind of Branch program would be 
most helpful to members? To find the an- 
swer the Branch sent a questionnaire to 110 
persons in the spring of 1947; 32 replied. 
The replies indicated that the respondents 
were most interested in individual counsel- 
ing and interviewing, ‘‘personal-social’’ ad- 
justment counseling, vocational and educa- 
tional guidance. Testing, homeroom and 
group guidance, record keeping, follow-up, 
and placement apparently were considered 
‘less urgent’’ needs. 

In listing their needs, the respondents were 
asked to state their problems and give sug- 
gestions for solving them. Running like a 
thread through the comments were: ‘‘Too 
little time for both individual and group 
guidance, too small a staff, too few tests, too 
little follow-up."" Other expressed needs 
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were for better cumulative records, more in- 
service training, greater interest on the part 
of homeroom teachers, a program to acquaint 
parents and the community of the importance 
of guidance. 

The Committee responsible for the ques- 
tionnaire feels that, although it was limited 
in scope and response, it will be helpful in 
gearing the Branch programs and activities 
to the needs of the members. The Committee 
included Marjorie Srepte, Ruta Wet ry, 
Paut Fetton, Paut Masoner, and Harry 
A. Youna, Chairman. 


Florence N. Levy 


Florence N. Levy, prominent art educator, 
died November 15, 1947, at her home in New 
York City. Particularly interested in in- 
dustrial art and in vocational guidance in art 
vocations, Miss Levy was also a writer, edi- 
tor, publisher, and museum director. She 
had been a staff member of the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York City, and director of the 
Baltimore Museum of Art. She was founder 
and for many years publisher and editor of 
the American Art Annual and for more than 
thirty years secretary of the School Art 
League. As Manager of the Art Alliance of 
America she organized the Art Center. Later 
she became supervisor of the New York Re- 
gional Art Council of the Art Center and 
director of the Department of Vocational 
Service of the National Alliance of Art and 
Industry. She was formerly a member of 
the New York City Branch NVGA. 


Who’s Who and Where 


Rosert W. Stoucuton who had been a 
counselor, Community Advisory Center, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, has accepted a posi- 
tion as counselor, General College, Boston 
University. 


Puitur J. Ziatcuin has been appointed 
Instructor in the Department of Guidance 
and Personnel Administration, New York 
University, where he gives courses in How to 
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Interview and Typical Cases in Counse| 
He was formerly personal counselor fo; 
Veterans Administration and staff psyci 
gist for the Westchester County, New y 
Children’s Association. During the , 
he headed a group therapy unit 
Overseas neuropsychiatric center and |; 
was chief psychologist, Mason Gen, 
Hospital, Brentwood, New York. 


Henry C. Mitts has been appointed Ds 
of the University School of Liberal and 4 
plied Studies, University of Rochester 
joined the university staff in 1935 as Ass 
ant Professor of Education. He 1s ; 
Professor of Education. He was Assis; 
Dean of the Division of University Ex, 
sion and continued in that capacity whe 
division was changed to the Univer 
School in 1944. 


Epwarp W. Rice, Chief, Psycholog 
Testing, Merck and Company, Inc., Rahy 
New Jersey, has been appointed to a p 
time position as adviser to pre-engincer: 
students and psychological testing consults 
Union Junior College, Cranford, New Jess 


Frep Lanpo pai has accepted appointm: 
as Director of Guidance, Public Sch 
Newark, New Jersey. He had been Act 
Vice-Principal, Arts High School, and Pr 
cipal, Barringer Evening High School, Na 
ark. 


Emery Stoops is now Administrative 4 
sistant to the Los Angeles County Su 
intendent, California. 
ordinator of Research and Guidance in: 
County. 


FRANKLIN R. Zeran has accepted appoit 


ment as head of the School of Educati 
Oregon State College, Corvallis. Dr. Ze: 
has been Specialist, Counseling, Pupil-? 
sonnel and Work Programs, U. S. Office 
Education. 


Dattas W. Norton is now Persons 
Coordinator, Oregon State College, Corval 
He is concerned with the campus guidas 
program and college-high school relati 
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. was formerly superintendent-principal, 
stile Point, Oregon. 


Vivian F. Carurn has recently accepted 
sointment as Chief Psychologist, the In- 
for Career Guidance, New York 
Mrs. Carlin is also an instructor in 
tychology at Hunter College. 


vice 


Henry G. Orto has been appointed Prin- 
pal, Albany, Oregon, High School. 


P. R.’s New School of Industrial Arts 


In January, 1948, the new School of In- 
usttial Arts will open at the University of 
verto Rico. Most of the 2,000 students are 

rd War II veterans. It will have 14 

rkshops, offer 54 courses 1anging from 
viation mechanics to refrigeration. The 
,00] is the first of six to be established this 
eat. The expanding industrial program of 
¢ Island accents the need for such schools. 


Overseas 


In France and New Zealand and several 
ther countries students training to be teach- 
rs receive free tuition, free board and 
m, and are even paid small salaries. In 
ome cases students promise to teach a mini- 
mum period of years after graduation. In 
ngland efforts are being made to discontinue 
ese pledges from students receiving govern- 
nent aid for it is believed a compulsory policy 
ill not produce good teachers. 


Individual record cards for each pupil are 
eing introduced into the primary schools 
pf Roumania. This card will be supple- 
mented by a medical record and a social rec- 
prd. These cards will be a source of infor- 
mation when the pupil is ready to choose a 
tareer on leaving school. It is hoped that 
the system will be extended to all grades of 
schools. 


H. Lew Webb Joins Mahnoke Staff 


Carl F, Mahnke, of Des Moines, Iowa, has 
announced that H. Lew Webb of Chicago has 
recently joined the staff of Carl F. Mahnke 
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Productions, international distributors of 
Your Life Work films produced by Vocational 
Guidance Films, Inc., in a sales promotion 
capacity. 


Mr. Webb has been active in the school 
field since 1930, prior to which he spent ten 
years in personnel work with the YMCA 
and the Postal Telegraph Company. 


His experience in the distribution of the 
Guidance materials of the Institute of Re- 
search of Chicago, and in the visual aid field 
with the Bell and Howell Company, and 
Ideal Pictures Corporation of Chicago, and 
more recently with the vocational training 
materials of the American Technical Society, 
qualifies him to be of real service to scho yIs 
in developing the use of the ideal combina- 
tion of occupational materials in sound mo- 
tion picture form. 


Mr. Webb will be a special representative 
calling on educational institutions in the 
central western states. He will also assist 
the visual education dealers who distribute 
Your Life Work films. 


News Nuggets 


There were 28,999 registered apprentice- 
ship programs, September 1, 1947, an in- 
crease of 75 per cent from January 1, 1947. 
The Apprentice-Training Service reports that 
this figure includes both group and individual 
plant programs. 


On the other hand, there is acute need for 
more apprentices in every craft and trade 
Nationally, only 98,000 establishments ate 
using apprentices although 400,000 have 
facilities for apprentice training. 


Job analysis and classification are now be- 
ing accepted by library administrators as 
the foundation of their personnel program 
More libraries are developing classification 
plans, often calling in experts as consultants. 
The acute shortage of librarians still persists. 
Between September 1, 1946, and August 19, 
1947, the Placement Office of the American 
Library Association was asked to make sug- 
gestions for filling 2,104 positions, although 
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only 556 persons were registered and most 
of them were already employed. Low sal- 
aries are a contributing factor to the shortage. 
Hundreds of professional librarians are still 
receiving less than the minimum of $2,100 
recommended by the ALA Board on Person- 
nel Administration. 


Proposals for closer coordination of major 
testing agencies are under consideration. 
“It appears that a new national educational 
testing service is likely to be established,”’ 
says George F. Zook in The Educational 
Record, July, 1947. ‘The agencies whose 
interests are most directly concerned are 
the American Council on Education, the 
College Entrance Examination Board, and 
the Graduate Record Office of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 


ing. 


College graduates scored substantially 
higher grades than high school graduates in 
a series of Civil Service examinations for posi- 
tions in the Iowa State Employment Ser- 
vice, according to the Iowa State Merit Sys- 
tem Council. High school graduates, how- 
ever, made a better showing than persons 
who had one to three years of college work 
without graduation. 


General Motors program of selective place- 
ment is described by the Company's medical 
consultant, Dr. C. D. Melby, in an article, 
“Their Jobs Fit,"’ The Crippled Child, August, 
1947. Close cooperation between the em- 
ployment manager, the medical consultant, 
the safety director, and if the applicant is a 
veteran, the veteran coordinator, has resulted 
in successful placement of many handicapped 
workers. Careful selection and placement 
and consistent follow-up have contributed to 
the success of the program. 


How one high school developed a prac- 
tical testing program is described by Char- 
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lotte A. Heuss of Dobbs Ferry, New Yor, 
The Bulletin of the National Associatiy 
Secondary-School Principals, October, 
In the same issue of the Bulletin, Frank); 

Zeran and Galen Jones write on ‘‘The | 
of the School-Board Members in Pupil- 

sonnel Program."’ Specific responsibili: 
for both administrators and board mem). 
are listed. 


At Fort Devens the majority of enr 
GI's are majoring in engineering, sc; 
agriculture, and business administra: 
The smallest number have chosen the |i} 
arts curriculum. However, about 10 
cent choosing engineering had to change t 
objective for they found the mathemar 
and science courses too difficult. The | 
versity of Massachusetts at Fort Devens 
part of the University, at Ambherst. 
opened October 1, 1946. The Supervisor 
Guidance is Robert J. Morrissey. 


Corrections 


A Note on a review of ‘Twenty Years 
Merit Rating: 1926-1946.'" Compiled 
Walter H. Mahler, New York, the Psyc 
logical Corporation, 1947. Pp. 73, $1.7 
paper. By M. W. Richardson—Novemb«: 
1947, issue. 


When a reviewer makes a factual error, it 
someone's duty to point it out. In this cas 
a slip (or, more properly, “‘boner’’) was mad 
Dr. Fryer has not written a book on Mer: 
Ratings; instead, as my professionally |iter- 
ate colleagues well know, he is the author 
of a book on the measurement of interes: 
This error is a little difficult to explain, sine 
Dr. Fryer and the reviewer are rather cl 
professional associates. 

With a red face, I have checked the othe 
factual statements, find them correct, and a! 
of course, responsible for personal opini 
expressed in the review.—M. W. Ricwazi 
son, Director of Research, Richardson, Bellow 
Henry & Co., Inc., Personnel Consultants. 


Your Adventure in Friendship, the Big Brot) 
ers Guidebook, was incorrectly listed 
Publications Received, November, 194 
The price should be $.50, not $2.50. 
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Reviews of Recent Publications 


By Various Contributors 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF GUIDANCE SERVICES. By Clif- 
ford E. Erickson and Glenn E. Smith. New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1947. P.276. $3.00. 


This book provides a considerable body of 
information long requested by high school 
principals and counselors. The authors have 
written specific suggestions for setting up 
a guidance program in the high school, 
and the content of the book is based on 
a sound philosophy of guidance which is 
in keeping with the best practices in educa- 
tion. The book is concerned with the prin- 
ciples and functions of the guidance program, 
how the program should be organized, and 
the responsibilities of the entire school staff 
in terms of operation. There is a thorough 
discussion of the basic elements of a guidance 
rogram in which the authors include such 
Secktes as the accumulation and recording of 
information about the individual, occupa- 
tional and educational information, counsel- 
ing, placement, and ae: One of the 
chapters, Activating the Guidance Program, 
tells in detail how the program may be started 
while the last two chapters in the book are 
concerned with the selection and training of 
the staff and the evaluation of the guidance 
program. 

wn. 390 and counselors will find many 
devices devéloped by the Institute of Coun- 
seling, Testing, and Guidance at Michigan 
State rw and other agencies which should 
give helpful suggestions in planning such 
instruments for their own schools. There is 
an extensive bibliography, and aids to in- 
service training are lacluded in the Selective 
Index and the Course Outline contained in 
the < Ngee Although the authors recog- 
nize that most of the schools in the country 
are small and have included much material 
that can be used by the small school, the 
treatment of this area is not quite so full as 
it is for the larger school. This book will 
be welcomed by most of the schools which 
are initiating a program of guidance and 
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will be useful also to schools with programs 
already in operation —L. D. Ap ams. Co- 
ordinator, Guidance and Consultation Services. 
Virginia State Board of Education. 


THE AMERICAN INDIVIDUAL ENTER- 
PRISE SYSTEM: ITS NATURE, EVOLU- 
TION AND FUTURE. By the Economic 
Principles Commission of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1946. 
Twovolumes. 1,119 pages. $10.00. 


The chapter topics in Volume I cover areas 
such as nature, philosophy, evolution, fun- 
damental elements, etc., of the individual 
enterprise system; types of business organi- 
zations; money and credit; profit and loss; 
and transportation. The second volume 
covers competition and monopoly, market- 
ing, government regulation, business fluc- 
tuations, government spending, and other 
similar topics. 

It is evident that these two books provide 
much useful material, particularly factual 
and statistical, about various aspects of our 
economy. Such generally ignored topics as 
government corporations and grants-in-aid 
to states are treated at length. There is a 
good discussion of public finance. The ac- 
complishments of the American economy, 
particularly its amazing productivity, are 
set forth more fully than in most of the gen- 
eral books on business organization or 
economics. 

How many Americans, for example, know 
the extent to which capital invested per 
wage earner has increased during the last 
hundred years or how rapidly per capita na- 
tional income has risen? How many Ameri- 
cans realize that three-fourths of the world’s 
automobiles and more than one-half of the 
world’s telephones are owned by the 6 per 
cent of the world's population who live in the 
How many people know that 
between 1900 and 1940, when the population 
of the United States was roughly doubling, 


attendance in secondary schools increased 
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tenfold and in colleges and professional 
schools sixfold? 

Surely the accomplishments of the Ameri- 
can economy are impressive—more so than is 
realized in this country or in other nations. 
Nevertheless, these volumes are on the whole 
disappointing. Though they contain much 
information, they cannot be counted upon 
to enlarge the reader's wisdom or his insight 
into the basic nature of the American econ- 
omy or its problems. They are heavily 
loaded with ‘‘conclusions,"’ the reasons for 
which are inadequately stated. Hence even 
when the reader happens to agree with a 
conclusion, he feels he is being ‘‘lectured at’’ 
in a somewhat arbitrary manner. He is not 
treated as an adult, but rather as one who 
ought to accept certain conclusions because 
the authors accept them. 

The study gives considerable attention to 
the problems of the economy, but the bal- 
ance of its emphasis is somewhat puzzling. 
Quite properly the authors are deeply con- 
cerned over the rapid rise in government 
spending. Quite properly also they are con- 
cerned over the problem of unemployment. 
“It is probably not too strong to say that 
the very future of the Individual Enterprise 
System depends upon the working out of a 
satisfactory solution of the unemployment 
problem."’ This view (p. 1030) will com- 
mand widespread assent. If solution of the 
unemployment problem is so vital, however, 
why to the authors have so little to say about 
it? Why are their suggestions on certain 
matters, such as consumer credit (p. 660), 
so feeble and indefinite? 

This reviewer's reaction after reading these 
books is a disturbing and somewhat de- 
oe one. Is the outlook of the American 

usiness man in 1947 as narrow and as lack- 
ing in vision as these pages seem to indicate? 
Has American business learned so little from 
the Great Depression and from all that has 
come to us through the last fifteen years? 


The authors conclude with the view that 
“unless the American Individual Enterprise 
System is hamstrung by needless bureaucratic 
regulation and unbearable governmentally 
imposed burdens, it can more than hold its 
own in the postwar period.’’ Nothing is 
said about the responsibilities of business 
men, nothing about the need for vision and 
wisdom among business managers. We are 
almost led to believe that the authors regard 
the problems of the American economy as 
problems that spring wholly from the gov- 
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ernment. Rarely is the government viewed 
as a useful instrument for accomplishing 
social purposes. It is, it would seem, simp]; 
an agency which imposes burdensome regu- 


lations.—Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, Deay. 
Bethany College, West Virginia. 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN IN AMERICAN 


EDUCATION 1939-1942. By Romaine Prio; 
Mackie. Bureau of Publications, Teacher 
College, Columbia University, New York, 
1945. Pp.144. $2.10. 


This survey covered 16,696 children ip 
362 schools in 40 states. The main purposes 
were to study: (1) characteristics of crippled 
children found in special schools and classes, 
such as physical disabilities, number of boys 
and girls, age, and intelligence; (2) special 
services in the schools, such as medical exami- 
nations, physiotherapy treatments, and 
transportation; (3) educational practices 
such as the course of study, marking, pro- 
motion, and guidance; (4) certain aspects of 
personnel. 

Typical schools in New York, Ohio, New 
Jersey, Maryland, and Michigan were visited 
and studied before the formulation of the 
questionnaire which was sent to 537 schools; 
362 were returned or 67.4 per cent. The re- 
turns represent schools and classes which 
reported enrollments from one child in each 
of 16 home-instruction reports to 802 children 
in one school for crippled children. 

The author found that the data could be 
classified into nine types of educational or- 
ganizations and the cakes relative to type of 
disability, chronological age, school grade, 
age-grade placement, sex, racial distribution, 
and psychological measurements are presented 
under these categories. 

The chapter on Special Services covers 
medical examinations, physiotherapy treat- 
ments, and transportation. The author con- 
cludes that, ‘‘On the whole, the program for 
medical care is extremely varied. While ti : 
main emphasis is on orthopedic care, ser- 
vices of specialists, institution and hospital 
medical staff, it must be noted that private and 
family physicians and nurses are contributing 
to the rehabilitation of the crippled child. 
The comments show particularly an awarc- 
ness of the special medical needs of crippled 
children, although the plans for mecting 
them seem to be varied and not yet thor- 
oughly worked out."’ 
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special comments on the changing, shorten- 
‘ag, or enrichment of the course of study, and 
srovision for library facilities. Three phases 
f guidance were investigated—modification 

curriculums to meet individual 
eeds, vocational guidance, and certain 
kinds of guidance and follow-up after child- 
en leave special schools or classes. 

There is a brief chapter on the type of staff 
r personnel to meet the needs of the crippled 

ildren according to eight types of institu- 

ns. 

he last chapter, entitled ‘‘Implications,’ 
uses this word in a limited sense—to fold on, 

interweave because it only summarizes 
vhat has been previously presented. It is 
unfortunate that the author did not devote 
more thought to the broader aspects of the 
mplications and provide us with inferences 
for the education of the physically handi- 
capped. 

It is a thorough study and should be es- 
pecially helpful to school administrators, 
upervisors of special education, teachers of 
lasses for crippled, and others who are work- 
og with and for the crippled child.—Roy N. 
ANDERSON, Director, Student Personnel, North 
Carolina State College. 
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PRACTICES IN COLLECTION AND MAIN- 
TENANCE OF INFORMATION ON 
HIGHLY TRAINED AND SPECIALIZED 
PERSONNEL IN THE UNITED STATES. 
A Report to the Conference Board of the 
Associated Research Councils. By Lowell 
H. Hattery. New York, National Research 
Council, March, 1947. Pp. 138. 


The problem of maintaining adequate rec- 
ords on professionally weleal persons is a 
vital one today. The possibility of another 
national emergency, the demands of industry, 
universities, and the government for trained 
men to fill key positions, the necessity for 
strengthening the professional associations 
as a means of encouraging research and rais- 
ing professional standards, suggest the im- 
portance of this problem. 

The object of the study is “‘to examine, 
describe, analyze, and evaluate existing 

sources of information on highly trained pro- 
fessional personnel of the country.” This 


objective is achieved notably through a care- 
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ful perusal of professional societies in the 


humanities, matural sciences, and social 
sciences, and through investigation of data 
available in government bureaus, commercial! 
directories, university and other placement 
services. Most of the import r nationa! 
organizations (for some re NVGA is 
excluded) are scrutinized for the methods 


used in assembling and maintaining informa- 
tion about their memberships. 

The study deals briefly with the National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel, 
although the Roster is the most important 

] 


single agency concerned with the problem of 


maintaining information about professional 


persons. It is somewhat difficult to under- 
stand how the author can conclude that a de- 
centralized registry (with federal grants-in- 
aid) is the most desirable procedure without 


i much more complete investigation of the 
National Roster. 

On the whole, the author 
thorough and commendable job of investiga 
tion and the subject matter is timely and 
provocative. This should be ‘‘must’’ reading 
for the National and Branch Officers of the 
NVGA, who bear the principal responsibility 
for collecting and maintaining information 
about the vocational counselors in this coun- 
try.—Miutton T. Brown, Executive Officer, 
Veterans Administration Guidance Center, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania 


has done a 


YOUR OWN STORE AND HOW TO RUN 
IT. By Robert F. Chisholm. New York, 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1945. Pp. 90. 
$1.00. 


This book was probably written to fill a 
need which stems from the emphasis today 
on owning your own business. This desire 
seems to be particularly widespread among 
returned Servicemen who, either because they 
have been subjected to taking orders while 
in service, want to be in a position to be 
their “‘own boss"’ and give orders, or who 
now see an opportunity, under the G.I. Bill 
of Rights, to secure finances to run that “‘little 
business’’ which was formerly but a vague 
idea. 

In form, the book is very simple and casual. 
The suggestions offered in the first part of the 
book which deal with choosing a line of 
business are rather naive. It is only after 
the author has his reader ‘‘running’’ a busi- 
ness that good, realistic, constructive sugges- 
tions are offered. The sections dealing with 
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picking a location, overstocking, turn-over, 
meeting competition, pricing, display of 
merchandise, how to gain good-will are ex- 
cellent. The Appendix offers valuable infor- 
mation for the veteran with respect to the 
benefits available under the G.I. Bill of 
Rights, and lists the names and addresses of 
agencies and service organizations through- 
out the country that can furnish the veteran 
with detailed information on economic 
problems. 

A prospective store-owner, however, should 
not expect to buy the book, flip a page, fol- 
low directions on how to own a store and 
run it, and hope to build up a sizable bank 
account at the end of a given period. The 
suggestions on how to pick a business are 
not realistic. The author presents a list of 
businesses, in alphabetical order, and advises 
his reader to adopt a ‘‘Couean’’ philosophy 
by saying “‘I can make money in a retail 
store if I follow certain fundamental rules." 
Experience, according to the author, is a 
minor detail. He leans heavily upon the 
advice and assistance to be secured from a 
merchandise supplier and banker. Under nor- 
mal conditions, suggestions from suppliers 
and bankers and Chambers of Commerce 
and others are helpful. At the present 
time assistance from these sources is ques- 
tionable. For the newcomer seeking a good 
location for a new business, the Chamber of 
Commerce-may be helpful, but the newcomer 
must also bear in mind that the Chamber of 
Commerce seeks new business for the com- 
munity; that good possible locations are 
already stmnpiel, and that established loca- 
tions are asking inflated prices which may or 
may not be worth the price during this busi- 
ness transition period. 

The author's suggestion about dealing 
with one or two suppliers is at variance with 
business practice at the present time. Under 
normal conditions, dealing with one or two 
suppliers may be quite satisfactory, but even 
here one questions the advisability of fore- 
going new merchandise and variety of items 
which other suppliers may have to offer. 
At the present time, with merchandise at a 
premium, the small] retailer has to spend a 
good deal of his time in the open market 
picking up merchandise where he can find 
it. If he has limited himself to only one or 
two suppliers, the other suppliers will not 
deal with him; they have their own old- 
time customers to supply. 

Although this book has some excellent 
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suggestions for the person already operatin, 
a retail store, a newcomer cannot hope ; 
anticipate many of the problems which wi 
arise in the natural course of running a bus. 
ness by reading about them. The tendenc 
at the present time, is for chain stores an; 
large enterprises to expand and branch ov, 
Manufacturers prefer to deal directly wi: 
large concerns and keep them supplied wit 
merchandise. Large organizations hay, 
spent thousands of dollars investigating sal: 
appeal, methods of financing, reducing over. 
head, and maintaining good-will. The 
store is gradually being swallowed up by th: 
big one. The newcomer is not made awar 
of these facts in this book.—Goxpie Rut 
Kasack, New York City. 


MANAGING YOUR MIND, YOU C4 
CHANGE HUMAN NATURE. By Samu 
Henry Kraines and Eloise Sutherland The: 
ford. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1947 
Pp. 374. $2.75. 

Here is a *‘self-improvement’’ book worth 
of being taken seriously. There are no plat 
tudes, no vague generalities, no time-wor 
““pep talks.” 

Managing Your “‘Self’’ would be a mor 
adequate title; because ‘There is no suc 
thing as the mind."’ (Authors’ own italic 
p- 7.) It is an appeal to the reason of the 
reader; it claims that he can obtain insigh: 
into and control over his neurotic symptom 
Here is a mental hygiene presentation whic! 
combines a certain amount of elementar 
physiology, plenty of good psychology, an: 
a definite philosophy of reality. 

The fact that it went through seven print: 
ings since it was first published in 1943: 
evidence that it is holding public interes: 
Well it can, for, like an advertised ale, it has 
body and it has favor—but does'it have purity 

It has body. There is an abundance 0 
scientificinformation on man, his automatism 
his emotional thinking, his attitudes and th: 
tension set up by “‘civilization.’’ The sectios 
on symptoms (heart, stomach, eye, car, skic 
etc.) may invite that self-diagnosis and sel! 
treatment against which the authors war 
their readers. The chapters on psycholog 
mechanisms and symbolic symptoms, emo- 
tional stability, maturity, self-reliance, an 
courage are very good. 

It has flavor. It is written clearly, simp!) 
with charm and wit. The chapters are we. 
organized; the authors are logical and cos 


(Please ture to page 268) 
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Special Pre-Publication Offer to Readers of Occupations 


The Encyclopedia of 


VOCATIONAL 


Edited by 4 


OSCAR J. KAPLAN 


(San Diego State College) 


pes Encyclopedia of Vocational Guidance is the most comprehensive single 
volume to be published in the occupational counseling field. 
It is the result of the conjoint effort of approximately three hundred eminent 


contributors. 


Among the subjects covered are: 


Vocational Guidance Activities in the Principal Countries of the World. 


Life Duration, Accident Rates, Unemployment Rates, and Economic Trends in the 
Major Occupations. 


The Validity and Reliability of the Principal Psychological Tests Used in Counseling. 


Advisement of the Physically and Mentally Handicapped, the Foreign-born, and 
Members of Minority Groups. 


Aptitudes required in the Important Occupations. 
The History of Vocational Guidance. 
Definitions of Terms used in the Guidance Field, including Statistical Terms. 


Publication: Feb. 1948 1500 Pages $18.50 


| 


SPECIAL ORDER COUPON——-- publication date is Feb- 

| PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 

| 15 East 40th St., Dept. 204, New York 16, N. Y. | ruary 1948. If you send | 

Enclosed is $.......... copy(ies) of | is 

the ENCYCLOPEDIA OF VOCATIONAL GUI- | in your order before pub- | 

| DANCE, at the Special Pre-Publication price of | ; . 

| $12.50 per copy. The book(s) to be mailed to me | lication, you can getyour |* 
immediately upon publication. | 

| copy for ONLY $12.50. © 


(When replying to advertisements please mention OCCUPATIONS) 
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sistent. A subject index renders the work 
more useful. Occasional case histories illus- 
trate the text, and many a strong analogy 
illuminates the material. 

But has it purity? This reviewer claims 
that this work of unusual logic and sound 
wisdom falls down on two counts, one an 
omission, the other a commission. First of 
all, the authors’ Philosophy of Life is not 
convincing because it lacks the vital element 
of religion. No serious-minded adult can 
draw up ‘‘a code of values’’ or “‘an ideal 
pattern’’ without taking God into account 
and the relation of man to God. How many 
readers will be impressed by the need to sub- 
ject their “‘wants, wishes, whims and caprices 
to the best interests of the social whole” 
(p.207)? Who cares about ‘the social whole”’ 
anyway? 

Second, if the philosophical background 
of the authors had guided their explanations 
along the lines of complete objectivity in- 
stead of the slant to evolutionary materialism, 
there would have been more purity in the 
work. In all fairness to them the reviewer 
will admit that he must have “‘reflexly’’ re- 
sponded to their writings ‘‘in terms of his 
wishes and his fears,"’ instead of ‘utilizing 
the latent powers of his cortex’’ (p. 37). 

Managing Your Mind can be very useful to 
the counselee if he is an intelligent adult, a 
senior high school or a college student, a 
young married person or a young parent; 
the counselor on his part can supplement his 
interviews with assigned readings, he can 
use the index to locate specific information, 
but he should have been familiar with the 
contents of this book long before he began 
counseling.—R. H. SHevene.t, Director of the 
Institute of Psychology, The University of Ottawa, 
Canada. 


Publications Received 


Year Book of Labour Statistics. 1945-46. 
Published by the Internationa] Labour Office, 
Montreal, 1947. Pp. 284. $2.50. 


Contains tables and discussions on working conditions 
in 60 countries. Sample topics: working population, 
unemployment, hours of work, carnings, cost of living, 
migration, industrial accidents, disputes. 
One purpose is “‘to stimulate the production in the dif- 
ferent countries of more comprehensive, adequate and use- 
ful statistics on the various labor topics."’ Help on future 
issues is expected from the Statistical Commission of the 
United Nations. Text is in English, French, and Spanish. 


Social Security: Selected List of References on 
Unemployment, Old Age and Survivors; and 
Health Insurance. Princeton, New Jersey, 
Industrial Relations Section, Princeton Uni- 
versity. March, 1947. Pp. 60. $.75. 


References grouped under headings such as: Princip: 
of Foreign Experience, Health Insurance, Statistical Stud 
ies. Appendix contains addresses of publishers and 
periodicals; also author index. 

Education in Transition. Thirty-Fourth An- 
nual Schoolmen’s Week Proceedings. Published 
by the University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, 1947. Pp. 355. 

Fifty-one addresses grouped under nine general head 


such as: Educational Reconstruction and World Peace 
Higher Education, Veterans Education. 


Speer, George S. “The Use of Graduate 
Record Examination in the Selection of 
Graduate Engineering Students,’’ Reprint 
from Journal of Engineering Education, Vol. 37, 
No. 4, December, 1946. Pp. 6. 

Some of the problems and suggestions for solving them 
Of special interest to those training engineers. 

American Dietetic Association. List of 
Publications and Reprints. Dietetics as a Pro- 


fession. Bibliography of Dietetic Careers, and 
other material. 620 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11. 


This material includes information about the field, 
approved courses, opportunities, etc. Useful for coun- 
sclors of girls interested in this profession. 


Christensen, Thomas E. Work Experience— 
Preparation for Your Career. American Job 
Series Guidance Monograph. Science Re- 
search Associates, Chicago, 1947. Pp. 48 
Illus. $.75. 


Directed to youth. Includes the values, how to get 
experience, how to relate it to long-range plans, how to 
match yourself to work experience, how to analyze the 
experience. Concrete aids for the beginning worker. 


Wisconsin Cooperative Educational Plan- 
ning Program, State Department of Educa- 
tion 1947. Bulletin 11. Pp. 36. Illustrated. 
Guidance Services Personalize Education. 


Contains a chapter on occupational information. 
Short list of references follows each chapter. The Wis- 
consin Branch, NVGA, cooperated in the preparation o/ 
this bulletin. 


Women's Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor. Typical Women's Jobs in the Telephone 
Industry. 207-A. Superintendent of Docuv- 
ments, Washington, D.C. $.15 each. 


Describes 20 different kinds of jobs, also the clerica 
jobs in the industry. 
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Tuttle, Marguerite. A Guide to Education 
for Professional Careers. Third Editiqn, 1947- 
1948. Pp. 120. $1.50. 

This guide to schools includes more than $0 through- 
out the country. Covers about 30 careers. So arranged 
that you can pick the career from the Table of Contents 
and then turn to the schools offering courses. Among the 
advisory committee listed are Mary P. Corre, Gertrude 
Forrester, Cleo Richardson, and Paul Pair. 


Where to Find Vocational Training in New 
York City. New York, Vocational Advisory 
Service, 1947. $2.00. 

Lists courses in 481 schools and colleges (public and 
private) in Greater New York. Gives entrance require- 
ments, length of course, day or evening session, tuition, 
etc. Sections are devoted to schools and subjects taught, 
special schools and classes for the handicapped, day high 
schools. Occupations listed range from Accessory design 
to Woodworking. An essential directory for all in the 
area concerned with giving vocational advice to youth. 


Heneman, Herbert G., Jr. The Industrial 
Relations Five-Foot Shelf. Industrial Relations 
Center, University of Minnesota Press, 1947. 
Pp. 18. Single copies from the Center, 109 
Vincent Hall, Univ. of Minnesota. Quantity 
orders, Univ. of Minnesota Press, 10 Nichol- 
son Hall, Minneapolis 14. 

Annotated bibliography of books and periodicals 


cluding Occuratten:), prepared under the supervision of 
Dale Yoder and Donald G. Paterson. For the inquiring 
counselor seeking larger horizons. 


Leyburn, James G. World Minority Prob- 
lems. New York, Public Affairs Committee, 
1947. Pp. 32. $.20. 


A popular analysis of the world’s racial, cultural, and 
national minorities, and the problems associated with 
them. Dr. Leyburn, Professor of Sociology, Yale Univer- 
sity, declares that open discussion in the United Nations 
should aid in promoting remedial steps. 


The U. S. and the I.L.O. International 
Labor Office, 734 Jackson Place, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C., 1947. Pp. 4. 


A simple little pamphlet giving the history and the 
function of the I.L.O., prepared primarily for teachers of 
social studies but important as a part of the general in- 
formation background of vocational counselors. 


Office Machine Repairmen, No. 212. Ice 
Cream Industry Workers, No. 213. Governess 
and Companions, No. 214. Line and Cement 
Industry Workers, No. 215. Landscape Archi- 
tects, No. 216. Cotton Farmers, No. 217. 
Science Research Associates, 228 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 4. Pp. 4, each. $.15 each. 


Part of the series on Occupational Briefs. Gives nature 
of the work, requirements and training, earnings, ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, future of the work, and se- 
lected list of references for each field. 


NEW TEXTS 
IN 
GUIDANCE 


YOUR HIGH SCHOOL DAYS 


By Detjen and Detjen. Orientation to 
school, courses, classmates, and teachers, 
for 9th and 10th grade students. Includes 
social guidance. Widely varied activities 
and helps to study. Teacher's Manual 
available. 


YOUR PLANS FOR THE 

FUTURE 
By Detjen and Detjen. Gives 11th and 
12th grade students clear understanding of 
the educational and vocational opportuni- 
ties open to them after high school and how 
to prepare for them. Teacher's Manual 
available. 


I FIND MY VOCATION 
New Third Edition 
By Harry D. Kitson. A complete revision, 
bringing all material up to date, and offering 
new material and entirely new illustrations. 
Includes two new chapters and information 


from latest census. Numerous projects and 


exercises. 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK CO., INC. 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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How to Construct a Sociogram. Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation. 
New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1947. Pp. 38. 
$.50. 


A sociogram is a chart of the interrelationships within 
a group. It is a sociometric technique to discover group 
structure: sub-group organizations, friendship patterns, 
etc. This manual explains how to make a sociogram and 
how to use it. The appendix gives another device, the 
Classroom Social Distance Scale. 


Report on the Apprentice Training Program of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. Apprentice- 
Training Service, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C., 1947. Pp. 68. Free. 


The report of the program covering 15 crafts, in opera- 
tion since 1938. Includes qualifications, selection and 
tests of applicants, processes in which they are trained on- 
the-job, time required, wage rates, etc. 


How to Use Handicapped Workers. Business 
Information Bureau, Cleveland, Ohio, Public 
Library. Pp. 5. Free while supply lasts. 


Compiled by the Occupational Planning Committee of 
Cleveland. Annotated bibliography. 


Your Community and Its Young People: Their 
Employment and Educational Opportunities. U. 
S. Children’s Bureau Pub. No. 316, 1946. 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Pp. 32. 


Prepared by the Interagency Committee on Youth 
Employment and Education, this booklet might serve as 
a starting point for discussion groups in a community 
pinta with the services offered to youth. 


Practical Nurse Education. National Associ- 
ation for Practical Nurse Education, 654 
Madison Ave., New York 21, 1947. Pp. 16. 

Intended primarily for states and individuals interested 
in ne practical nursing schools but also gives 


information about selection of students, standards, and 
nature of the work. 


Thal, Helen M. Careers for Youth in Life 


Insurance. Institute of Life Insurance, 60 E. 
42nd Street, New York 17, 1947. Pp. 72. 
List of References. Index. Illustrated. 


Gives general picture of opportunities in the field, 
with breakdown into the varied jobs. Little concrete 
information on specific qualifications, wages, etc. Does 
not list disadvantages. 


“Occupations and What They Offer,” 
Business Literature, September, 1947. Public 
Library, Newark, N. J. Pp. 2. $.10. 


Annotated bibliography of books and pamphlets. 
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OCCUPATIONS 


YOUR LIFE WORK FILMS 


Saves time in 
Presenting 


Occupational Information 


These 16mm. black and white sound films 
are excellent teaching aids in vocational gui- 
dance classes. In each vocation covered, they 
tell what workers do, what training is neces- 
sary, where training can be secured, how the 
school can assist in the training, working con- 
ditions and advancement opportunities. 


For Sale or Rental 
Write for Complete Information 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FILMS INC. 


International Distributors 


Carl F. Mahnke Productions 


1814 Beaver Avenue 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Career Day 


Stoops, Emery. Suggestions for Career Day. 
Division of Research and Guidance, Los 
Angeles County Public Schools, California, 
1947. Pp. 27. 


An interesting report on a Career Day program which 
has in addition to the usual material, an invitation to 
parents to attend, a student Outline to aid in preparing 
well-organized notes on the talks, and a device for col- 
lecting information from the students wherein they evalu- 
ate both the content of the speeches and effectiveness of 
the speakers. 


Minka, Ernest A. The Career, Conference 
and Its Mechanics. High School, Bound 
Brook, N.J. 1947. Pp.14. $.50. 


Step-by-step guide for planning and executing a career 
day program. Other schools could adapt the procedure 
to their own needs. 


Miscellaneous 


Miles, Louella. One World in School. Bib- 
liography. American Teachers Association, 
1946. P. O. Box 271, Montgomery, Ala- 
bama. Pp. 58. 


A bibliography on inter-group relations, including 
ks, periodicals, and audio-visual aids. Sections de- 
voted to specific groups: Jews, Negroes, Mexican- 
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xricans, Oriental-Americans, Indians. In the Ap- 
-ndix is a list of resource agencies and a bibliography 
-elementary grades. 


Tanneyhill, Ann. Program Aids for the 
‘cational Opportunity Campaign. National 
than League, 1133 Broadway, New York 
10. 1945. Pp.32. $.50. 

General program plans for the annual Vocational Op- 
portunity Campaigns, including radio, films, newspaper 
releases. Sources for further information are listed. 
Very clear, helpful blueprint for a nation-wide program 
improve the training and job opportunities of Negro 
youth. 


Bolte, Charles G., and Harris, Louis. 
Our Negro Veterans. 22 East 38th Street, New 
York, Public AffairsCommittee. 1947. Pp. 
32. $.20. 

The specific problems involving training, placement, 
and housing are candidly considered, together with the 

er- oe. of discrimination. ‘‘America is at the 
crossroads im its pattern of race relations,’’ say the 
authors. 


Duvall, Sylvanus M. War and Human Na- 
ture. New York, Public Affairs Committee, 
1947. Pp.32. $.10. 

A simply worded discussion of the problems that pro- 

duce wars. 
Going to School in War-Devastated Countries. 
UNESCO and the Commission for Interna- 
tional Educational Reconstruction, 744 Jack- 
son Place, N. W., Washington, D. C. Pp. 
18. $.15. Quantity rates. 

A glimpse of conditions, of the great need, with sug- 
gestions of how we may give aid. ¢ also Occupations, 
May, 1947, p. 535 and p. $42 ( Problems ot Education 

Today i in War- 

“Report on Universal Military Training, 
Army Information Digest, June, 1947. Pp. 44. 
Section on UMT, free on request to Editor, 
Army Information Digest, Army Information 
School, Carlisle Barracks, Penna. 

UMT’s at work and at play at Fort Knox. A vivid, 
detailed account of the trainees. 

Toward Occupational Adjustment—From War 
to Peace. Bi-ennial Report of the Federation 
} Employment Service, 67 West 47th Street, 
New York 19. 


Record of past performance and future plans. a 
1944-1945, FES served 4,127 veterans in the Placement an 
Guidance Divisions. 


McFarland, Ross A. Physically Handi- 
capped Workers. Experience in War Industries. 
Rehabilitation of Veterans. Reprinted from 
Harvard Business Review, Autumn, 1944. Pp. 
32. Paper. 
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This brochure by the Assistant Professor of Industrial 
Research, Graduate School of Business Administration 


Harvard University, states the case plainly, points out 


the responsibility of industry and the community, sug- 
ests methods to produce the best job adjustment for the 
andicapped. 

Migrant Labor: A Human Problem. Federal 
Interagency Committee on Migrant Labor. 
Retaining and Reemployment Administra- 
tion, U. S. Department of Labor. Pp. 58. 
Washington, D. C., U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, $.30. 


Estimates indicate that from 1 to § million persons are 
industrial or agricultural migrants. Inevitably hou ing, 
health, nutrition, education are affected. The Com- 
mittee's recommendati ms on these and other problems 
deserve careful study by all concerned with the prepara- 


tion of youth for happy adjustment to today's world 


Ruiz, Paquita. Vocational Needs of Puerto 
Rican Migrants. Social Science Research 
Center, University of Puerto Rico, Rio Pie- 
dras, 1947. Pp. 84. $.50. 


Based on a Ph.D. thesis report, includes the occupa- 
tional distribution, age, schooling, training, wages, 
knewledge of English, marital status, etc. In the recom- 
mendations the author points out the need for bertrer 
schooling on the Island, better educational and voca- 
tional guidance. More schools are needed, particularly 
in the rural areas; greater emphasis should be placed on 


vocational training and on the teaching of English 


Manual of Standards and Directory, Private 
Home Study Schools and Courses. J. S. Noff- 
singer, Editor. Washington, D. C., Na- 
tional Home Study Council, 1947. Pp. 48. 


Lists 39 approved schools, with a cross index of 
courses. Explains the standards of the Council and the 
method of accrediting institutions. In the paragraph 
preceding the listing of courses, appears this caution 

‘The fact that two or more schools may offer courses, . . 
bearing the same title and approved by the Council does 
not mean that those courses are of equal merit. It only 
means that each school truthfully describes its offerings 
and that the fees charged are reasonable for the instruc- 
tion and services rendered."’ 


EXPLORING OCCUPATIONS 


by R. FLOYD CROMWELL and M. D. PARMENTER 

This 56-page illustrated book (a combination of text 
and student workbook) gives an overall picture of 
the occupational world. Contains 
a vast amount of information useful 
in career planning. Other books 
in the same series are You and 
Your Future and Success in the 
World of Work. Single copy of 
any one book 45¢, ten or more 36¢ 
each. Teacher's Manual 10¢. 
Prices include transportation 
charges. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION 
$22 Fifth Ave. New York 18, N. Y. 
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OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 
(Organized 1913) 


President, Warren K. Layton, Director, Division of 
Guidance, Detroit Public Schools, 1354 Broadway, 


Detroit 26, Michigan 


Groror S. Speer, Vice-Pres., Director, Institute of Psychological Services, Illinois Institute of Technology, 18 Sout 


Michigan, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Epw«krp Lanpy, Treas., Director, Division of Counseling Services, City of Newton, Massachusetts 


Trustees 
Cuaruss R. Fosrer, Professor of Education, Univ. of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 
Gertrupe Forrester, Head Counselor, Arts High School, Newark Public Schools, New Jersey 
H. B. McDantet, Associate Professor of Education, Stanford University, Calif. 
Hexen R. Smita, Director, Vocational Advisory Service, 95 Madison Avenue, New York 
Croyrp S. Sreinmetz, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, Newark, Ohio 
C. Gitsert Waann, Professor of Educational Psychology, College of Education, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 


Minnesota 


Marouraire W. Zapoison, 4729 MacArthur Blvd., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


N.V.G.A. DIVISION AND COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN—1947-1948 


Divisions 


Individual Appraisal, Counseling, and Instuction: Division 
Chairman: Huon M. Butt, Chico State College, 
Chico, Calif. 

Placement and Follow-up: Eprra Durr Gwinn, Board of 
Education, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Professional Training and Certification: Leonarp M. 
Miter, Dir., VA Center, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Administration and Supervision: Ropert E. Carey, Di- 
rector of Guidance, Pub. Schs., Yonkers, N. Y. 

Occupational Research: Ropp Gacugtr, Alabama 
College, Montevallo, Alabama 


Standing Committees 


Executive: Warren K. Layton, Dir. Div. Guidance, 
Public Schools, Detroit, Mich. 

Finance: S. Stsinmetz, Dir. Trng., Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp., Newark, Ohio 

Nominations and Elections: M. Dean, 
Hastings H. S., Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations: H. R. 
Beattie, Dept. Educ., Queen's Park, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. Cart M. Horn, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich.; Warren K. Layton, 
Dir. Div. Guidance, Pub. Schools, Detroit, Mich.; 
Maroverite W, Zapovzon, 4729 MacArthur Blvd., 
N. W., Washington, D.C. 

Public Relations: Max F. Bagr, B'nai B'rith Vocational 
Service Bureau, 1746 M Street, N. W., Washington, 
D.C. 

Publicity: 

Radio: Ricuarp L. Praut, 975 Park Avenue, New York 
City 28 


Executive Secretary, Cunistrins Metcuer, Headquartg 
Office, 82 Beaver Street, New York 5, New York 


Program Committee: S. Spzer, Dir. Inst. Psy 
Serv., Ill. Inst. Tech., 18S. Michigan, Chicago, |I! 
Convention Program: Cuirrorp Froguuicn, OIGS, | 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 
Local Arrangements: M. Pair, Director, Gregg 
College, 37 S. Wabash, Chicago 3, IIl. 
Commercial Exhibits: C. L. Henperson, Ill. Bell Tele 
phone Co., 230 W. Washington St., Chicago 6, | 
Publicity: Joun F. Wurre, Dean of Students, | 
Institute of Technology, 18 S. Michigan, Chicago 3. 
Regional Conferences: Crarence W. Faizor, Chict, Va 
Rehab. and Education Div., Veterans Administ 
tion, Denver,Colo. 
Cooperation in Branch Programs: Rosert H. Suarrm, 
niversity of Indiana, Bloomington 


Membership Committee 


Branch: Borp R. Swem, Dir. Guidance, Public Schools, 
Middletown, N. Y. 
Professional: Leonarpj M. Dir. VA Center, 
Temple University, Philadelphia 
Publications Committe: Antuur J. Joss, School of Ede 
cation, University of Pennsylvania, a 
Editorial Board: H. D. Krrson, Teachers College, 
Columbia Univ., New York City 
Cireulation: Mortimer Karpp, 52 Assn. 840 Eight 
Avenue, New York City 
Erbical Practices: J. Hannis, School of Education, 
College of the City of New York 


Special Committees 


International Relations: E. Bannetr, Directot 
of Guidance, Public Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 
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